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Summer Schools For 
Teachers 


Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work for 
rural, elementary, and high school teachers 


Lectures, concerts, and recreational opportunities at all 
of the colleges 


For information write to 
Eau Claire—President William R. Davies—June 13-July 22 
La Crosse—President Rexford S. Mitchell—June 13-July 22 
Milwaukee—President J. Martin Klotsche—June 20-July 29 
Oshkosh—President Forrest R. Polk—June 20-July 29 
Platteville—President Chester O. Newlun—June 13-July 22 
River Falls—President E. H. Kleinpell—June 13-July 22 
Stevens Point—President William C. Hansen—June 13-July 22 
Superior—President Jim Dan Hill—June 13-July 22 
Whitewater—President Robert C. Williams—June 20-July 29 
Stout Institute—President Verne C. Fryklund, Menomonie—June 20-July 29 


Conservation Camp at Eagle River—Pres. Wm. C. Hansen, Stevens Point 
June 20-July 23 























Calendar of Events 

May 26-27—Governor’s Youth Confer- e ; & 
ence, Madison 

June 20-22—National Conference of 
Student Councils, Cincinnati 


July 3-8—NEA Convention, Boston 


July 11-22—Conference on Elementary ; 
Education, Boston 

July 25-Aug. 19—NEA Institute of —_—— , , —, 
Organization Leadership, Washing- 


ton, D. C. Volume 81 MAY 1949 Number 9 
Oct. 10-12—Conference of County and 


Rural Area Superintendents, Mem- 
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Tripp Hall on the right; Adams Hall on the left with 
Lake Mendota and Picnic Point in the background. Along 
the shore to the left lie the Kronshage Units. 


WOMEN 


TRIPP HALL will accommodate approxi- 
mately 300 graduate and undergraduate 
women in separate houses. Rooms are both 
single and double. Residents of Tripp Hall 
will eat their meals at the Van Hise Refec- 
tory, along with the men from Adams Hall 
and the married couples from Slichter. 


BARNARD HALL, accommodating 140 grad- 
uate women only, in single and double rooms, 
is located on the main campus near the 
Library and Memorial Union Building. 


ELIZABETH WATERS HALL accommodates 
470 graduate and undergraduate women in 
separate units. All rooms are double. 











—— 


The University of Wisconsin 


DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 


1949 Summer Session 
Accommodations 


(June 24 - August 20) 


MEN 


ADAMS HALL will accommodate graduate 
and undergraduate men in separate houses. 
Rooms are single and double. 

The eight KRONSHAGE houses will house 
graduate and undergraduates separately in 
double rooms. 


MARRIED COUPLES 


Recently constructed SLICHTER HALL will 
accommodate married couples. Residents are 
required to take their board at the Van Hise 
Refectory. To be eligible for residence at 
Slichter at least one member of the couple 
must be enrolled in the summer session. 
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Each resident is automatically a member of a hall Association which sponsors an interesting and 
varied social and recreational program including tours to scenic points, and provides magazines 
and newspapers. Because of the locations of the halls, participation in many sports and aquatic 
diversions is possible. 


Rates: (All rooms are rented with board. ) 











Converted Converted 
Single Double Double Single Double Double 
Barara Pal) 233. so ee 140 130 Adams Hall x02 2scseci205 135 125 115 
Elizabeth Waters Hall ~_-_- 140 Kronshage Houses -------- 125 
TIE. anconsdan cuted 135 125 115 Slichter Hall (per couple) -- 240 
Below: Turner House, typical of the Kronshage Units. 











Further information may be obtained 
by writing: 


Division of Residence Halls 
The University of Wisconsin 
Slichter Hall 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 























HEN the 15 youngsters at 

Crossings School in Dane 
County began to recite in class 
last fall, teacher Jean Julson 
heard some s’s splutter out like 
th’s, some r’s that were more like 
w’s. She soon discovered that 
seven, almost half, of her stu- 
dents had severe lisps. “Nothing 
I learned in my tvo years at col- 
lege was designed to cope with 
this problem,” she thought to her- 
self. 

Then she remembered that at a 
teachers’ meeting she had heard 
Roger Maas, speech correctionist, 
explain the county program to 
help children with speech difficul- 
ties. A few weeks later Mr. Maas 
was squatting on the floor in 
front of a little boy’s desk. ““Now 
curl your tongue around “r” like 
you cup your hands to get a drink 
of water,” he was saying. The 
boy curled his fingers, studied 
them, then effortfully pronounced, 
“Ay-ray, ee-ree, oh-row. . .” 


“I Talk All Right” 


It was Miss Julson’s project 
from then on. Mr. Maas taught 
her some tongue, lip, jaw, and 
ear-training exercises for the 
lispers—and left for another 
rural school. At odd moments in 
class the seven youngsters could 
be heard practicing another trou- 
blesome sound combination, the 
“th”: “Ayth, eeth, ohth. . .” 
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The State Department of Public Instruction has sought 
to give children with speech difficulties an opportunity 
to correct those handicaps as far as possible. Without 
that special training in early life they are forever 
marked because they are different from other people. 








Vanishing Lisps 


ELAINE A. WALLER 
Reporter 
Rural Editorial Service 


To get parental cooperation, 
Miss Julson visited the children’s 
homes (where she discovered the 
pattern setting moms and dads 
lisping). Their only comment: 
“Why do you always pick on us?” 
But they let her go ahead with 
the speech training. 

The children were a little bel- 
ligerent, too: “I talk all right. I 
don’t want to be different.” De- 
spite the opposition she made 
progress. The boy with “r’” trou- 
ble recently was able to smile and 
say, “Run around the race track”’ 
without sounding a bit like Porky 


Curl your tongue around “r” like you cup your hands to get a drink of water. 
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Pig. Only one of the original 
seven, an eight-year-old, still has 
any major difficulties, and his big 
problem is the lack of front teeth, 
just beginning to cut through. 

What Miss Julson has done in 
her one-room school is evidence 
that other classroom teachers, 
with a little guidance, can take 
care of the less-serious speech de- 
fects of their students. It is on 
this basis that speech correction 
is handled in the 188 schools of 
Dane County. 


Many Need Help 

Although speech defects do not 
stop at the city limits, Dane 
County’s one large city, Madison, 
had speech correction facilities 
for 26 years before the services 
moved out into the county. In the 
fall of 1945, Frank V. Powell, di- 
rector of the bureau for handi- 
capped children, called together a 
group of state, county, and city 
school officials to find a way to 
remove from rural youngsters the 
seeming penalty for having been 
born in the country. 

The Dane County speech cor- 
rection program was born of this 
meeting. Mr. Maas of the Madi- 
son staff was loaned to the county 
to build up an experimental pro- 
gram of speech correction for 
rural pupils, with the idea of 
spreading it eventually to the en- 
tire state. Today Dane is the only 
Wisconsin county with a program 
of speech correction which goes 
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out to take care of rural young- 
sters where they are. 

Not all the children with speech 
defects need a specialist’s atten- 
tion. For the 25 per cent who re- 
quire intensive training Mr. Maas 
set up 16 speech correction cen- 
ters in rural areas, centers that 
shift as faults are eliminated and 
demand moves. Youngsters fresh 
from country schools within a 10 
mile radius come every two weeks 
to get rid of severe lateral lisps, 
stutters, and other problems. So 
far he has worked personally 
with 100 children in these cen- 
ters, but several hundred more 
have been helped through teach- 
ers. This is the heart and soul of 
the program. 


Most Win Victories 
“Seventy-five per cent of artic- 
ulatory defects can be corrected 
by sensitive, enthusiastic teachers 
like Miss Julson,’ says Mrs. 
Gretchen Phair, the state super- 
visor. To prove this, Mr. Maas 
began a series of in-service eve- 





Reuben was doing so good. 


ning classes in Dane County. 
Rural teachers were willing to be 
shown. Half of them have ap- 
peared to find out how simple 
lisps, defective r’s, l’s, etc., can be 
remedi.d. They have learned ex- 
ercises, speech games, choral 
readings, and other devices for 
weaving correction into the day’s 
activities. Sixty per cent cf them 
have gone back to their ciass- 
rooms to win victories over speech 
defects. 
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At the end of two years, much 
more is to be done, but a good 
start has been made. Problems 
have been met and some over- 
come. The communities are aware 
of the need. The rural school and 
the village school are usually 
crowded. There’s no place for 
fancy couches, mirrors, or special 
U-shaped tables—“‘All I need is a 
quiet spot,” says Mr. Maas. 

A few months ago, in Wauna- 
kee, he listened to a score of 
youngsters referred to him by 
their teachers because of speech 
defects. To some he said, “noth- 
ing wrong.” Four he selected for 
the center. For the remainder 
there will be instructions to the 
teachers on how they can help 
the children. 

Parents can help, too, and 
some, realizing that they set the 
speech pattern for their children, 
have asked for aid on their own 
speech problems. But if a child 
seems ill-at-ease working with his 
parents, it is never suggested that 
mothers and fathers assist. Un- 
like Miss Julson’s uncooperative 
patrons, most parents are eager 
to help. When the family car 
broke down on the way to the 
speech center, one mother and her 
boy trudged the four miles in 10 
below zero weather because ‘“‘Reu- 
ben was doing so good.” 

Another father, concerned 
about his son’s stutter, was re- 
ferred to Mr. Maas by the school 
principal. The father willingly 
took the correctionist’s advice, 
saw to it that the aunt and grand- 
mother in the motherless home 
stopped nagging and loading the 
boy with too many responsibili- 
ties. While Mr. Maas worked with 
him at school, the adults in the 
home heeded the manual for par- 
ents of children with speech prob- 
lems. Result: The boy is on his 
way to perfect speech. 


Almost Normal Now 


Since speech defects are often 
tied up with other physical ail- 
ments, the correction of them 
calls for the cooperation of many 
different agencies. When Yvonne’s 
mother learned of Mr. Maas’ 
work at a PTA meeting, she saw 
that he heard about her seven- 
year-old girl who couldn’t talk at 
all. Mr. Maas visited the home 


A Cooperative Project 


Dane County’s speech correction pro- 
gram grew out of a series of clinics 
conducted jointly by the county public 
health nurses and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in the fall 
of 1945. When the 200 selected chil- 
dren had been examined, Mrs. Lucille 
Graves, director of Dane County public 
health nurses, Mrs. Gretchen Phair, 
state supervisor of speech, and Lavilla 
A. Ward, state supervisor of deaf and 
hard of hearing, were convinced that 
something more in the nature of follow- 
up was necessary if the rural child 
was to get a break. 

Action followed. At the suggestion 
of Frank V. Powell, director of the 
bureau for handicapped children, a 
committee, with Mrs. Graves as chair- 
man, set to work on the problem. In- 
cluded on the committee were Harry 
Hanson and Blanche Losinski, Dane 
County superintendents; Carl Waller, 
director of guidance in Madison; Mrs. 
Graves’ staff, and others. 

The program described in this story 
grew out of these committee meetings. 
It is an outstanding example of city— 
county-—state cooperation encouraged by 
state law—‘‘a too rare example,” says 
Mr. Powell. ; 





and suggested agencies where a 
diagnosis of the child could be 
made. Yvonne, it turned out, was 
epileptic and partially spastic. 
The parents arranged for Yvonne 
to have physical therapy for her 
spasticity and medication for her 
epilepsy. She has improved 
enough to go to kindergarten 
where the teacher is working 
with her on speech. Her speech is 
almost normal now. 


For severe cases, cleft palate 
children and aphasics who cannot 
be handled in the classrooms or 
in the centers, there are summer 
clinics sponsored by the bureau 
for handicapped children and the 
university. 

County nurses have been alert 
to refer cases to the Speech 
Teacher. To them goes much of 
the credit for medical follow-ups 
necessary in many speech cases. 

Tops on Mr. Maas’ list are the 
Dane County rural teachers. Their 
relationship is one of joint rescue. 
They have made it possible for 
him to concentrate on the major 
speech defects, while he has given 
them the know-how and con- 
fidence to go ahead on their own 
to solve the simpler articulatory 
problems that appear in every 
classroom. 


May, 1949 

















.. no task more vital than the education of the children... 


AM more than a little tired of 
reading articles purporting 
to reveal the reasons why dis- 
gruntled teachers have quit the 
profession. The crop of articles 
that has appeared in magazines 
of all descriptions is bad from 
many angles. Not only does it 
give the public a warped picture 
of the schools, it also does great 
harm to the school systems of the 
country in that it discourages 
may prospective teachers among 
the ranks of our young people. 
Each article that appears turns 
aside potential teachers. We can’t 
have this. We need every good 
teacher we can get. 
Not for a moment do I believe 
I can counteract the flood of ad- 
verse criticism of the schools, nor 
do I wish to give the impression 
that the schools do not need in- 
creased public support, both 
moral and financial. But for the 
encouragement of those who are 
thinking about a career of teach- 
ing or who should be influenced 
in this direction, I do want to say 
this: I will never quit teaching. 
I like it. There is no other em- 
ployment that will call me from 
it. 
I will never quit teaching be- 
cause it gives me an opportunity 
for growth which no other work 
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affords. To be effective a teacher 
must be constantly learning. Ev- 
erything is grist to his mill. Hav- 
ing trained himself to read rap- 
idly and effectively, having devel- 
oped power of evaluation as well 
as of comprehension, and having 
at hand the time and the mate- 
rials—people, books, records, pic- 
tures—the teacher can not help 
but be among the most fortunate 
of humans, growing and develop- 
ing into mental and emotional 
maturity for a whole lifetime as 
most citizens do only for their 
eight or twelve or sixteen years 
in school. 


Contacts With Youth 


I will never quit teaching be- 
cause of the contact with young 
people which teaching affords. I 
have seen those with whom I was 
raised grow old before my eyes, 
become a generation apart from 
me. I have seen them begin to 
look on their own children. with 


I will — 
never 
quit 
teaching 


R. I. BRIGHAM 


Eau Claire State Teachers College 


awe, not realizing that they them- 
selves were once young. By teach- 
ing I maintain my youth, borrow- 
ing it from the students in my 
classes. Superficialities like the 
latest fads and fashions in speech 
or in clothes are only a part of 
youth, the external part. Youth 
has so much more to offer. Deeper 
and more effective is the spirit of 
inquiry, the vitality of overflow- 
ing energy, the gnomic mixture 
of impishness and _ seriousness, 
the abandoned enjoyment of free- 
time, leisure activities and the se- 
rious attack of tremendous ques- 
tions, the lack of that sophistica- 
tion which hides in elders the 
ennui of disappointment. All of 
these are mine in good part be- 
cause I spend six to eight hours 
a day in contact with young 
minds, exchanging ideas, swap- 
ping repartee, or merely observ- 
ing. 

But youngsters are not the only 
people with whom I maintain 








After a survey of all the pros and cons of the thou- 
sands of occupations in which man can serve the 
community, make a living, and enjoy life, teaching 
offers many advantages which are difficult to equal. 
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close contact. I will never quit 
teaching because I enjoy the asso- 
ciation it provides with those who 
feel as I do and who enjoy the 
things I do. Man’s gregariousness 
is modified by his likes and dis- 
likes. True, insurance men gen- 
erally like insurance men because 
the fact that they are doing the 
same work means that they must 
have had common attributes 
which impelled them both toward 
the same occupational channels. 
With teachers this is even more 
SO. 


A Happy Life 

I will never quit teaching be- 
cause long ago, when I was quite 
young, I decided that the most 
important thing in life was to be 
happy inside myself. I knew that 
money was important; I could 
imagine how important power 
was. But I saw many men doing 
things they didn’t want to do, do- 
ing them eight hours a day, six 
and even seven days a week be- 


cause they thought the money and - 


the power they would gain would 
be the key to their happiness. 
They gambled present happiness 
for a future that never paid the 
dividends they had expected. I 
was determined to have my hap- 
piness in the present, not in the 
future. I wanted to invest my 
life in a career which paid its 
dividends daily. 

Sometimes my friends of other 
days who went into advertising 
or the selling of insurance taunt 
me with the accusation that I am 
“escaping my _ responsibilities’, 
“avoiding real life’, “leading a 
cloistered existence.” I will never 
quit teaching because the exact 
opposite is true: I am closer to 
reality than they. If The Huck- 
sters is “reality”, and my friends 
tell me I can’t avoid the truth 
that it is, it is a “reality” of 
which I should know, yes, but of 
which I should not necessarily be 
a part. Prostitution and criminal 
insanity may be a part of ‘“‘real- 
ity”; but sociology and psychol- 
ogy are as close as I need to come 
to them. Civilization is built on 
the thesis that each of us does 
not have to experience Hiroshima 
at first hand to learn its lesson. 
True reality may be found in the 
contemplation of the whole pic- 
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ture as pieced together for one by 
a series of men each of whom 
knows more about his individual 
field than I could ever know. 


Dealing With People 


Let me never forget people. 
Teaching should keep me close to 
them, aware of their strengths 
and weaknesses as well as of my 
own. But let me never get so 
close to people that I cannot see 
society. Teaching gives me the 
objectivity to study even myself 
from a distance occasionally; yet 
it would not have me negate the 
self. Far from taking me out of 
this world, teaching places me 
smack in the center of the world. 
The draftsman, the plumber, the 





. .. to keep in touch with youth... 


engineer is often so close to him- 
self as a separate little egocentric 
world that he can hardly be said 
to be of this world. He is only of 
his own world. Teaching, more 
than any other work, helps main- 
tain the balance between the in- 
ner and the outer world. It puts 
me into the most profitable rela- 
tionship with both the inner self 
and the outer world. 


And the profit is not only to 
me, but to the world. I will never 
quit teaching because there is 
great purpose to the work. I have 
refrained from mentioning this 
earlier because it has too often 
been the main argument of those 
who were trying to bribe young 
people into teaching as a profes- 
sion. Not as a sacrifice, a holy 
cause, a call, do I want young- 


sters to come into teaching. Liv- 
ing men and living women make 
the best teachers for my children. 


A Vital Task 

I am convinced that there is 
no other task more vital than the 
education of the children of the 


United States. The future of this 


country and the world depends 
on how well I do my work. Mine 
is a tremendous responsibility, 
and along with this responsibility 
goes a self respect. Without be- 
ing conceited or self important, 
for that would spoil my effective- 
ness, I can feel that I am a tre- 
mendously vital part of the com- 
munity, the country, and the 
world in which I live. Just what 
more could a youngster look for- 
ward to than what I have: a 
chance to grow and develop; a 
chance to do those things he likes 
best to do and to get paid for do- 
ing them; a chance to keep in 
touch with youth, with all its ex- 
uberance and healthy aspira- 
tions; a chance to mingle with 
people who are equally interested 
in such work; a chance to feel 
that what he is doing is truly sig- 
nificant and vital. 


There is no hesitation when I 
say, “I will never quit teaching.” 


WEA Executive Committee 


Summary of Minutes of 
March 12, 1949 


Considered selection of winner 
of the Distinguished School 
Board Member Award. 


In accordance with action of 
the Representative Assembly rel- 
ative to making the Assembly 
more representative and effective, 
the committee authorized ap- 
pointment of a committee of five 
to study the assignment and make 
a preliminary report to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Voted that a sub-committee of 
three study budgetary needs and 
increased dues before the next 
meeting. 


Directed that the first series of 
locals presidents meetings be 
held at local association expense. 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


May, 1949 
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ECENTLY an_ elementary 

school principal was called 
by a probation officer and told 
that three former students had 
been released from a state insti- 
tution for delinquent boys and 
would re-enroll in school. The 
probation officer gave the princi- 
pal a brief history of the offense 
committee by Tom, Ralph and 
“Hank.” He included. also a re- 
view of the adjustment the three 
boys had made in the institution. 
He felt that the boys had made 
some improvement and expressed 
the hope that the boys would have 
some help from school personnel 
in order that they could with- 
stand trouble without resorting 
to aggressive behavior. In his re- 
view the probation officer pointed 
out that Tom, Ralph and “Hank” 
had been committed to the insti- 
tution because of petty larceny. 
However, they had a long history 
of behavior difficulties in the 
school and the school had sup- 
ported the opinion of the juvenile 
court investigator that the boys 
could profit with some time in the 
institution. 

The principal remembered the 
frequent times the boys were sent 
from their classes to his office 
for disciplinary reasons. He re- 
called that he had reprimanded 
them on several occasions; they 
had been suspended for: a short 
time; they had been referred to 
the guidance worker in the school 
for counseling; and the classroom 
teacher had used every means in 
her power to enforce discipline. 
The principal remembered the 
stormy session held at the police 
station when the police officer, 
the principal, the three boys, and 





... the boys had made 
some improvement ... 
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HUMAN FOOTBALLS 
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To pass the maladjusted youth from one authority to 
another is not the answer to a complicated problem. 
Understanding the needs of youth is very essential. 








their parents were in conference. 
He recalled the mixed feelings he 
had at the time; he was very 
sorry that the boys had to be 
scolded so. severely, yet at the 
same time felt that they merited 
the reprimands because they had 
seriously disrupted the routine of 
the classroom. 

As the principal thought of 
this unsatisfactory situation, he 
began to wonder how the boys 
felt. If he had been Tom, Ralph, 
or “Hank,” how would he have 
felt under the circumstances. 


Talks With the Teacher 


Previous to the call from the 
probation officer, the principal 
had had a conference with one of 
his teachers who was complaining 
about the behavior of some of the 
boys in her home room. She was 
very disturbed about Jim who 
was failing in his school work 
and had already been retarded 
one year. Lately he had been 
skipping school, though of course 
the teacher was not sure it was 
because he was not very healthy 
and had given the excuse that he 
was sick. From her conversations 
with Jim she was sure that he 
was very unhappy and perhaps 
unwanted at home. Jim always 
seemed extremely tense and it 
was not easy for him to partici- 
pate with the other students in 
group activities. He was quick to 
resent the slightest suggestion of 
criticism. Since the probation of- 
ficer’s call the principal began to 
see that the behavior of Jim was 
very much like the behavior of 
Tom. Tom had done very poorly 
in his academic work. He had 
seemed tense and resentful and 
as the principal thought it over, 
he remembered that Tom had be- 
come progressively worse as he 
was shunted from one person to 
another in an attempt to help him 
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correct his behavior. Perhaps 
Jim’s present behavior could be 
considered symtomatic of future 
delinquency if something differ- 
ent was not done for him. 

The teacher had also told the 
principal of the behavior of Rob- 
ert. Robert was so easily upset. 
Sometimes excitable, sometimes 
depressed, sometimes very angry. 
The teacher could not predict the 
kinds of frustrating situations, 
simple as they might seem which 
would make Robert lose his self- 
control. He was extremely rest- 
less and did not seem able to stick 
to any of the work which he had 
to do. He frequently seemed very 
interested and very anxious to 
work on a project, but he was not 
able to stick to his decision and 
carry the project through. In 
these ways Robert was very much 
like Ralph. Ralph had been a boy 
who was easily upset, easily de- 
pressed, and easily angered. He 
had been a boy who had made 
innumerable promises to do bet- 
ter and seemed to sincerely want 
to change his behavior, but 
always seemed to relapse into the 
excitable, uncontrolled boy who 
caused so many problems for 
himself. Perhaps this, too, was 
an indication that Robert’s be- 
havior at the present time was 
symptomatic of future difficulties 
unless something could be done to 
help him. 


A Case History 

Ted was another boy about 
whom the teacher was disturbed. 
Ted’s behavior seemed paradoxi- 
cal to the teacher. She knew that 
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her observations had been thor- 
oughly proved; Ted frequently 
bullied other children and seemed 
an extremely self-important boy. 
Yet, on the other hand, he seemed 
to constantly solicit reassurance 
and approbation. Frequently she 
had seen him daydreaming in the 
classroom. At times she felt that 
he seemed very self-conscious. It 
was true that he came from a 
very poor family. He might feel 
self-conscious about his sccial 
and economic differentness. Ted 
seemed to vacillate between the 
bully, self-important boy to the 
helpless, daydreamer. Again the 
principal could see some similar- 
ity between the behavior of Ted 
and the behavior of “Hank’’. 


Similarity of Actions 


There was a great deal of sim- 
ilarity between the _ behavior 
problems mentioned by the 
teacher and the behavior of the 





. .- daydreaming in the classroom... 


boys who had been picked up by 
the police and committed to the 
institution. The principal con- 
cluded that it might be possible 
to improve the powers of recog- 
nition of pupil adjustment prob- 
lems and deal with the difficulty 
before the problem has reached 
serious proportions. Most of the 
school staff accepted the fact that 
some children show behavior 
difficulties and that these difficul- 
ties disrupt the efficient routine 
of the classroom. School person- 
nel have always attempted to 
work with these behavior diffi- 
culties, to improve the atmos- 
phere of the classroom and to 
make the educational program 
more effective. However, the im- 
provement of the conduct in the 
classroom should not be the only 
reason for getting attention to 
these problems. 


The principal discussed this 


problem with his teaching staff 
and as a result of the conference, 
a check list of some of the more 
unusual observable symptoms 
was prepared. 

The teaching staff felt that if 
anyone of these symptoms was 
observable to an extreme degree, 
or if the child manifested several 
of the symptoms, a pupil adjust- 
ment problem had been detected. 
They acknowledged that identify- 
ing the problem was but the first 
step in an attack upon social and 
emotional difficulties — incipient 
delinquency, but they realized 
that it was one of the most impor- 
tant steps. They realized, too, 


that tossing the child from one 
authority to another was not the 
assistance which would benefit 
the child. The staff was now 
ready to proceed to the next prob- 
lem of attempting to understand 
the student’s needs and to provide 
experiences which would help the 
student to find satisfaction for his 
needs. As a result of the coinci- 
dence of the teacher’s conference 
with the principal and the call of 
the probation officer, the school 
staff became more concerned with 
understanding the needs of the 
students rather than altering the 
student’s behavior to improve the 
classroom procedures. 





Masterson Wins Honor Award 


ORTON E. MASTERSON 

of Stevens Point was 
awarded the Certificate of Dis- 
tinguished Service as a_ school 
board member. Sponsored by the 
National School Service Institute 
and the WEA, the choice was 
made from a list of worthy nomi- 
nees. The Honor Certificate was 
presented by Governor Oscar 
Rennebohm at the banquet of 
school boards and administrators 
in Milwaukee on the evening of 
April 21. The Governor presented 
it to Mr. Masterson with this 
tribute. 


“Soon after the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association announced it 
would sponsor a Distinguished 
Service Award to the outstanding 
school board member of the state, 
the teachers of your city submit- 
ted your name as a candidate for 
the award. This action on their 
part was unknown to you. In en- 
tering your name the teachers 
emphasized your consistent efforts 
as a board member for higher 
teaching standards; your con- 
stant advocacy of better salaries; 
your insistence upon adequate 
buildings, athletic fields, and 
teaching equipment. They point 
to your fine professional attitude 
toward the superintendent and 
his staff; that you took a part of 
your annual vacation to visit 
classrooms and ride the school 
bus, not to gather criticism, but 
to equip yourself with first-hand 


information upon how schools un- 
der your charge actually func- 
tion. 


“In presenting your name for 
this honor the local education as- 
sociation directs attention to your 
outstanding work as an officer of 
the state school boards associa- 
tion in the legislature and its nor- 
mal association activities. By 
these efforts you have assisted in 
upgrading the educational pro- 
gram in the state as a whole. You 
have also given unstintingly of 
your abilities as member of the 
State Commission on the Im- 
provement of Education. As a 
student of government your effec- 
tive appearances before city coun- 
cils and boards have strengthened 
the position of public education. 

“The Executive Committee of 
the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion has voted you the recipient 
of the honor bestowed on this 
occasion. In behalf of the Na- 
tional School Service Institute 
and the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, I deem it a high privi- 
lege to present to you, Mr. Mas- 
terson, the certificate in recogni- 
tion of distinguished service 
rendered the public schools. In 
granting this certificate the edu- 
cators of Wisconsin honor not 
only you but they acknowledge 
publicly their appreciation of the 
loyal and unselfish contributions 
of school board members every- 
where.” 
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Education in the Forty-eight States 


HE first study of education 

by an agency representing 
all the state governments will be 
published about May 15, 1949, by 
the Council of State Govern- 
ments. The survey shows that 
marked progress toward the im- 
provement of education is being 
made in some states, while others 
find their progress blocked by se- 
rious defects in organization, ad- 
ministration, and methods of 
financing education. 


Some of the Findings 

The report brings out the im- 
plications of such facts as the 
following: 

1. The number of school-age 
children per thousand of the total 
population ranges from 166 in 
New Jersey to 283 in New Mex- 
ico, with an average for all states 
of 205. 

2. The average personal in- 
come per child of school age 
ranges from $2,374 in Mississippi 
to $10,742 in New York, with an 
average for all states of $6,436. 

3. The state and local revenues 
for the support of public schools 
from kindergarten through grade 
12 constitute 1.5 per cent or less 
of the personal income payments 
of the people in Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, and Massachusetts, and 
more than 3.0 per cent in Ari- 
zona, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Utah. 


4. The current expense per pu- 
pil in average daily attendance 
for 1947-48 ranges from less 
than $67 in Mississippi to more 
than $260 in New Jersey. In four 
states the average current ex- 
pense per pupil including interest 
is less than $100 and in three 
states it is more than $250. 





The study was made under the im- 
mediate direction of Francis S. Chase, 
Lecturer in Educational Administra- 
tion and Director of the Rural Edi- 
torial Service at the University of Chi- 
cago, assisted by Edgar L. Morphet, 
formerly Director of Administration 
and Finance in the Department of Edu- 
cation for the State of Florida, and 
now Chief of School Finance in the 
U. S. Office of Education. It is being 
published by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37. 
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5. In general the states which 
are low in ayerage current ex- 
pense per pupil are low in ability 
to support education and are 
making a greater than average 
effort as measured by the ratio 
of revenue receipts for public 
schools to total personal income. 

6. The variation in average 
current expense among districts 
within states is as marked as the 
variation among states. Often 
the current expense per pupil in 
average daily attendance is from 
two to three times as great in 
some districts as in other districts 
in the same state. 

7. All states show an increase 
in the current expense per pupil 
in 1947-48 as compared with 
1937-38. Even when current ex- 
pense is adjusted by Consumers 
Price indices to take account of 
the decreased purchasing power 
of the dollar, 44 states show a 
gain in the ten-year period rang- 
ing from about 6 per cent to 
above 68 per cent. 

8. In many states the methods 
of selection, short terms of office, 
and inadequate pay make posi- 
tions in state educational admin- 
istration unattractive to qualified 
professional leaders. 

9. Very few state departments 
have enough personnel to gather 
the wide range of information 
needed, to maintain adequate rec- 
ords, or to make studies of vari- 
ous types of school construction, 
equipment, supplies, and proce- 
dures. 

10. The problem of providing 
adequate school plant facilities is 
complicated: (1) by high con- 
struction costs—now about 186 
per cent of 1939 costs, (2) by the 
excessively small districts found 
in many states, (3) by low bond- 
ing and taxing limits in some 
states, and (4) by the limited 
wealth and resources of many 
local school systems in every 
state. 

11. Only 59 per cent of the 
teachers in the 48 states hold col- 
lege degrees. The indications are 
that the majority of teachers 
without degrees are teaching in 
elementary schools in rural areas. 

12. Many states are graduat- 


ing from teacher-educating insti- 
tutions less than one-fourth of the 
number needed to fill vacancies in 
the elementary schools. This re- 
sults in further additions to the 
large numbers already holding 
substandard certificates. 

13. Average annual salaries of 
teachers have increased sharply 
during the last ten years, but 
have not generally matched the 
upward trends in personal in- 
comes, salaries, and wages of 
other groups. There are only 21 
states in which a majority of 
teachers receive salaries as high 
as $2,400 a year. 

14. In many states small local 
school districts handicap sound 
administration, make it difficult 
to provide needed educational 
programs, and increase the cost 
of education out of proportion to 
its quality. 

15. Methods of distributing 
state school funds in many states 
retard needed school district re- 
organization, perpetuate existing 
small districts, increase inequali- 
ties in educational opportunity, 
and encourage extravagance. 


A Legislative Summary 


DUCATIONAL bills are 

practically as reported in 
April. The only one which has 
passed both houses is compulsory 
attendance. This measure -will be 
more significant than the casual 
observer may suspect. A neces- 
sary counterpart is 277, A. the 
transportation bill, which has had 
preliminary Assembly approval 
and is in Joint Finance. The 
county school committee bill 
passed the Assembly. 

Large appropriation bills such 
as state aid have to await the 
budget bill. This has now come 
out of the Committee on Joint 
Finance. It does not include the 
school aids recommended by the 
State Commission and by the 
Governor in his special message 
of April 21. General fund reve- 
nues are inadequate for school 
aids and other pressing projects. 
For these additional state taxes 
are contemplated. The determina- 

(Turn to page 15) 





German Educators 
Study Our Methods 


ERHARD WIENECKE is 

experiencing a life of con- 
trasts. After being confined for 
over seven years in Nazi concen- 
tration camps and prisons and 
his final liberation by American 
soldiers in Czechoslovakia in 
1945, he was sent to the United 
States along with nine other Ger- 
man and Austrian educators to 
study our ways and methods of 
education. During the winter 
quarter he studied special teacher 
training for elementary schools at 
Eau Claire STC. He spent the fall 
quarter in Central Missouri State 
Teachers College at Warrensburg 
and is attending the University 
of Minnesota this spring. The 
group is sponsored jointly by the 
American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

‘‘American schools are not only 
institutions of learning,” declared 
Mr. Wienecke, “but an expression 
of harmonious living as a part of 
the whole community, rather than 
institutions apart from society.” 
This observation was made after 
he had seen classes in action and 
had noticed the friendly contact 
between the children and the 
teacher. “This can’t exist for us 
today because of the crowded 
classes coupled with intense ner- 
vous fatigue and worry. Ameri- 
cans have more time to care for 
every school child than we have 
in Germany,” added Mr. Wien- 
ecke. 


Difference between Schools 

In Germany there exists a 
broad difference between elemen- 
tary schools and high schools as 
only the intellectually elite among 
German children may attend 
high school because of the inten- 
sity of work. Only 30 per cent 
enter high school and of these 10 
per cent of the students pass the 
final examinations. Elementary 
school extends from age 6 to 14; 
high school from 10 to 18. After 
the fourth grade a pupil may en- 
ter high school. The sixth grade 
level is another entrance point for 
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secondary education but not so 
many enter so late because with 
fewer years of high school train- 
ing it is more difficult for them 
to pass the requirements. Only 
children who have completed high 
school examinations may attend 
universities or colleges. 


Art of Good Living 

Some education boards in Ger- 
many are trying to change the 
system so that all children must 
have six years of elementary edu- 
cation. Only after that time, se- 
lection would occur for those who 
would go on to advanced work. 
Germany would like to have not 
only high schools for children 
with intellectual abilities but 
another type of high school for 
those who are capable of devel- 
oping special talents in the arts, 
declared Mr. Wienecke. 


Today’s German educators be- 
lieve that it is more important to 
give a general cultural education 
in the art of good living than to 
emphasize scholarliness alone. 
Although the idea is not new, put- 
ting these principles into practice 
will tend to revolutionize the ex- 
isting educational mechanism in 
Germany today. One of the most 
important tasks in this field is the 
education for a democratic way 
of life. Children must iearn that 
different opinions may be peac- 
ably discussed for solutions rather 
than to use struggle and force to 
instill one specific theory. We can 
only put these ideas into practice 
in school life if we have proper 
education of teachers who in turn 





. .. prepare the students for the true 
living of the democratic way of life. 


can prepare the students for the 
true living of the democratic way 
of life, Mr. Wienecke said. 

In the College of Bremen, stu- 
dents were given full self gov- 
ernment after the war. For ex- 
ample, the students may now 
choose student representatives to 
present group problems to the 
administration. This is a new de- 
velopment since the Hitler regime 
although student voice was in 
effect before the political up- 
heaval. If a student must be re- 
leased from college, the students 
have the right to bring their feel- 
ing about the case before the fac- 
ulty. 

Actually, the Bremen college is 
more democratic in many re- 
spects than are American train- 
ing grounds. In some cases our 
students have the privilege of 
taking part in faculty conferences 
if problems concerning students 
are to be presented. 


Teacher Preparation 

Colleges do not give degrees as 
such. The candidate for gradua- 
tion must take two examinations. 
The first occurs after two years 
of college training which, upon 
completion, gives the candidate 
the right to teach in elementary 
schools. After three years of 
teaching, the teacher must pass 
a second examination. He cannot 
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During the past year Austrian and German educators 
have attended American colleges in order to study our 
democratic way of life and our system of education. 
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take the final previous to three 
years experience nor after five. 
During the first three years of 
teaching, the student must attend 
afternoon or evening courses of- 
fered by extension professors 
from the college as well as by 
specialists in specific fields spon- 
sored by the state. The second 
exam includes all work taken in 
preparation for teaching. After 
this final test the teacher may 
acquire his life time teaching 
license. Actually, the teacher is 
in training five years for elemen- 
tary education in Bremen. Dur- 
ing the first three years of teach- 
ing each student teacher is under 
an instructor’s careful guidance. 

In 1947 the College of Bremen 
had 450 applicants and after a 
written and oral examination for 
each the college took only 75; 50 
boys and 25 girls. Peacetime av- 
erage college entrance is 20 but 
today it is nearer 26. In 1948 
there were 350 applicants and the 
college took 75 new students. It 
is impossible for a former mem- 
ber of the Nazi party, if he held 
rank, to attend the Bremen col- 
lege. He must have DeNazifica- 
tion papers which prove he was 
not an active member of the 
party. 


Practice Teaching 


The prospective teachers begin 
practice teaching the first year of 
college. During the first semes- 
ter, one day in the week is spent 
doing observation and teaching in 
elementary classes. We have 
found that students who have had 
such experience in teaching study 
more seriously than those who 
have not. They discover their own 
inabilities and learn that their 
studies are necessary for later 
successful teaching. For the pro- 
fessors it is easier with the early 
practice, to discover which stu- 
dents will be able to teach prop- 
erly, as high school examinations 
reveal only intelligence—not abil- 
ity to teach or to become edu- 
cators. 

George Wienecke and the other 
German and Austrian educators 
have gained many ideas about the 
American educational system and 
the democratic way of life. Mr. 
Wienecke will go to the College of 
Education at New York Univer- 
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The W. E. 4. says:- 7 
“Good Human Relations Make 
Good Public Relations” 


OUISE was a fourth grade pupil when she was stricken by polio- 

myelitis. After spending some time in the hospital and recover- 
ing partially, she faced the problem of returning to school. Unfor- 
tunately, her legs were weakened to the point that she was not able 
to walk up or down stairs, and her class was on the second floor. Her 
teacher, sensing the problem that Louise and her family faced, con- 
sulted with her principal and then with her class. The situation was 
presented and the pupils reached a conclusion. They would see to it 
that Louise had a way of going up and down steps. Several of the 
boys suggested taking turns daily, in pairs, to make a chair for her 
to be carried up and down the steps. The chair was made by grasping 
hands and supporting Louise on them as they carried her. It worked 
well. Louise was pleased and the class was pleased. Louise felt that 
she was wanted in her class and she was. The class felt that they had 
contributed something to help Louise. Louise’s parents and family 
felt grateful and friendly to the class, the teacher, the principal, the 
school, the school system, and the community. Here was a simple act 
of kindness and consideration that did much for bettering human re- 
lations, which in turn helped the school’s public relations. 


“Good human relations do make good public relations.” 





bottom of each window. Each 
child’s name appears below his 
picture. 

Near the bus is a chart stat- 
ing: “To get a ride on the Tidy 
Tot Bus I must do these things 
each morning: 


sity for the Summer Session and 
will return to his own Teachers 
College in Bremen, Germany, late 
in the summer. 


Tidy Tot Bus 


Promotes Health 1. Brush my teeth. 
o We 2. Comb my hair. 
MRS. MARIE BERENS 3. Clean my fingernails. 


Wash my hands, face, neck, and 
ears. 
5. Bring a clean handkerchief with 
me.” 


First Grade Teacher 4, 
Richland Center Public Schools 


OT to be allowed to ride the 
Tidy Tot Bus is a great dis- 
appointment to the children in a 
first grade room in Richland Cen- 
ter, Wisconsin. To ride on the 
bus they must practice good 
health habits. 
On the bulletin board in the 


Inspection takes place each 
morning. If a child has complied 
with the health rules on the chart, 
he gets a ride on the bus by keep- 
ing his picture placed in the win- 
dow. Anyone who misses one or 
more of the health rules has his 


back of their room is a large col- 
orful school bus painted with 
tempera paint on a long sheet of 
wrapping paper. Across the 
length of the bus is printed the 
name, Tidy Tot Bus Line. In 
each window of the bus are three 
snapshots of children in the room. 
The snapshots of the children are 
mounted on rectangular pieces of 
white tagboard cut with tabs on 
each end. The tabs are inserted 
into slits cut in the top and the 


picture removed from the bus 
window ; he does not get a ride all 
that day. 

As an added incentive for good 
oral reading, one child who has 
done, his best becomes the driver 
of the bus the next day. Drivers 
are changed daily. 

First graders are very enthu- 
siastic about riding in the Tidy 
Tot Bus. Such a remark as, “I 
have had a ride every day so 
far,” is frequently heard. 
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County Superintendents Elected 


HE 72 county superintendents of schools were 
chosen by popular vote at the April 5 election 
for a term of four years, beginning July 4, 1949 


(the first Monday in July). This list was supplied 
to the Journal of Education by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
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Scholarships 
At Wausau High 


ALICE M. TOBEY 
Girls’ Counselor 
Wausau Senior High School 


HE need and value of schol- 

arships has received much 
attention during the last . few 
years. It has been the belief in 
Wausau Senior High School that 
if a student starts his college 
career and can finance the first 
year he will usually find some 
means of finishing his course. We 
have found this to be true, invari- 
ably, during the 24 years during 
which we have been giving schol- 
arships. 

From the year 1924 when the 
Wausau College Club, now the 
Wausau branch of the American 
Association of University Women, 
gave the first scholarship of $200 
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to a Wausau Senior High School 
girl, and thereby stimuiated in- 
terest in scholarships, much work 
has been done along this line to 
increase the nature and scope of 
scholarships. At the present time 
Wausau Senior High School an- 
nually awards over $3000 in 
scholarships. 


Sources of Scholarships 


These scholarships come from 
various sources. The AAUW now 
gives a $300 scholarship annu- 
ally; the Womans Club gives a 
nursing scholarship of $200. The 
Usow scholarship, contributed by 
a public spirited citizen, gives 
$500 each to a boy and a girl. 
Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. gives 
a scholarship of $500 to a boy in- 
terested in forestry; the Mueller 
Jewelry Store gives a scholarship 
of $150, and the Schofield Study 
Club offers a scholarship of $100. 
The Waugonian Council Scholar- 


ships, which consist of contribu- 
tions from all the girls’ organiza- 
tions in school, give annually 
$500 or $600 in scholarships of 
varying amounts depending upon 
the need. The Hennig Parker 
Music Store gives a scholarship 
of $100 to a boy or girl interested 
in music; the Hi-Y Club offers a 
scnolarship of $100 to a boy. The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Auxiliary gives a $150 nursing 
scholarship; the Ploetz Scholar- 
ship, from another public spir- 
ited family, offers $500 to a stu- 
dent or students interested in 
commercial work. The B’nai 
B’rith gives a scholarship of 
$100; and we have the Archie 
Towle Memorial Scholarship 
which consists of a complete flight 
training course to acquire a cer- 
tified CAA private license. 

The basis upon which these 

(Turn to page 15) 
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What Makes a Good Board Member ? 


VER since we have had school boards and 

teachers the boards have laid down the rules 
for teachers. They have set up criteria, standards, 
requirements, qualifications, procedures, codes, 
tests, terms, and ideals, for which teachers must 
qualify. These are intended to assure not only good 
teaching but in some instances prescribe or cir- 
cumscribe the personal life and conduct of teachers 
as well. 

Now come the teachers with some rather well- 
formed opinions regarding the attributes of a good 
school board member. In the recent WEA selection 
of the outstanding school board member in Wis- 
consin local teacher groups submitted names of 
their candidates with enumerations of their con- 
tributions and qualifications. The emphasis was 
upon what the board member had accomplished 
and how he conducted board business. 

The following characteristics of a good board 
member stem not from the whimsy of an editor 
but from the teachers’ evaluation of school board 
service. There is general agreement that a good 
board member has faith in public education; that 
he is willing to go beyond the usual routine duties 
to promote a sound program of education in his 
community. According to teachers, a good board 
member must proceed on the fact that the educa- 
tion of children is the most important municipal 
business. He must be big enough to do long-range 
planning and make public speeches in behalf of 
educational welfare. A live board member serves 
as an excellent public relations man between the 
schools and the public. In this capacity he is dere- 
lict if he does not try to eradicate harmful faction- 
alism in his city, if he does not try to convert 
politically-minded colleagues to a concept of honest 
public service. He must have the courage to do 
battle for higher standards of teaching and higher 


Salary Trends for I 


EPORTS to the WEA office indicate that sal- 
ary increases have been general in school dis- 
tricts and cities. Raises varied considerably 
amongst communities, some going to a maximum 
of $400. The average increase was about $200. 
Improvements in salaries came about in several 
different ways. In the first place, approximately 
one-fourth of the teachers in the state work in 
school systems operating under a single salary 
schedule. A number of these schedules have been 
revised by raising both the minimum and maxi- 
mum. Several places have eliminated the cost-of- 
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salaries. Special praise was expressed for those 
who insisted upon adequate buildings, sanitary 
working conditions, and well-equipped classrooms. 
A board member who senses the changing world 
will encourage new methods and stock the schools 
with modern equipment. 

Important factors in teacher appraisal of school 
boards were those based upon personal and per- 
sonnel relationships. Enthusiastic praise was given 
to those who showed confidence in the professional 
staff, who delegated to the superintendent full and 
final authority to select the staff, and who recog- 
nized the competence of teachers. Singled out for 
special commendation were board members who 
established a partnership with teachers in formu- 
lating certain policies and had conferences with 
them. Appreciation was voiced for those who re- 
fused to be swayed by petty criticism or meddling. 
Teachers exuded happiness when they were un- 
hampered by undue social restraints or pressures. 
There was undeniable admiration for board mem- 
bers who insisted on high moral standards and 
conducted their own personal affairs in like man- 
ner. (Teachers resent double standards.) A high 
premium was placed on members who would not 
waver when principles were at stake. “He stands 
hitched”, said one group of their candidate. 

The qualities of good board members as stated 
by teacher groups might be continued. We believe 
it is mutually and socially beneficial for both teach- 
ers and boards to point up the qualities each de- 
sires in the other. Since the public expects a high 
level of professional performance, it is just as 
necessary that a high type of citizen shall sit on 
our boards of education. The school board award 
has specifically emphasized the awareness of good 
board members on the part of teachers. 
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living adjustments by incorporating them into the 
basic schedule. In school systems not having a go- 
ing salary policy, increases were granted on an 
individual basis more often than flat increases for 
all. 

In some districts there was an apparent resist- 
ance to raises based upon lack of local resources. 
The over-all picture represents definite progress. 
No group is out of reach of economic slow-ups. 
Nevertheless, the shortage of teachers in many 
fields shows no improvement and cutbacks in sal- 
aries would only aggravate a critical situation. 
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Toward Better Teaching 


OST people agree that good 

teaching is both a science 
and an art. Techniques must be 
understood and mastered by the 
good teacher. They constitute the 
tools of the teacher. No one, how- 
ever, would believe that tools 
alone are sufficient. The question 
of when and why to use which 
tools is at least as important and 
probably much more difficult to 
deal with. 


ART IN TEACHING 


The difference between learn- 
ing to teach today and a few dec- 
ades ago lies in the degree of em- 
phasis put on the art of teaching. 
Let us agree at the outset that 
always good teachers have been 
masters of the art of teaching as 
well as of techniques and the sci- 
ence of teaching. But art was as- 
sumed or felt to come with expe- 
rience—the science was taught to 
the prospective teacher. 


GOOD TEACHING DIFFICULT 


Today the problems of teach- 
ing have multiplied. Inevitably, 
more time has to be spent in 
preparation of teachers on the 
what of teaching. As a result, the 
how of teaching gets less atten- 
tion. And since the how of teach- 
ing today must include the when 
and why to use tools as well as 
how to use the tools, the problem 
of teaching people to teach be- 
comes rather complicated. 


TEACHING ART OF 
TEACHING 


It would seem to be clear that 
we are trying today to teach 
prospective teachers the art as 
well as the methods of teaching. 
Many people will still insist that 
the art of teaching cannot be 
taught. Perhaps not, but we can- 
not live up to our teacher educa- 
tion responsibilities unless we 
try. 
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TOWARD BETTER TEACHING 


It is in the spirit of trying that 
the 1949 Yearbook of the Asgso- 
ciation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development should be 
interpreted. Problems of curricu- 
lum development, teacher educa- 
tion, supervision, and democratic 
procedures are considered in this 
report, Toward Better Teaching. 

Good teaching, says-the Year- 
book, involves at least seven ma- 
jor characteristics. 

1. Fostering pupil security and satis- 

faction 

. Promoting cooperative learning 

- Helping pupils develop self-direc- 
tion 

. Fostering creativeness 

- Helping pupils develop values 

. Providing opportunities for social 
action 

7. Helping pupils evaluate learning 


wh 
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A mere casual analysis of these 
characteristics of good teaching 
would reveal how far we have 
come from the comparatively sim- 
ple teaching of required content 
to individual pupils. 


Pupil Security 

Before we begin teaching con- 
tent to pupils we need to set up a 
favorable learning environment. 
We need to ask ourselves what is 
important to the individual pu- 
pils. Is the nature of his living 
in-school and out-of-school such 
as to give him the security and 
freedom necessary to learn? Does 
the pupil have the feeling, for ex- 
ample, that he is fully accepted by 
the teacher? Is he accepted by his 
fellows? 


Cooperative Learning 
Cooperative learning means 
teacher-pupil planning. Emphasis 
is put not only on giving the pupil 
an opportunity to plan but on 
helping him to learn to plan with 
groups. In this way the pupils 
learn to give and take of group 
activity, learn to make choices in- 
volving the best thinking of the 
group; in short, they learn the 





group skills and attitudes so 
essential to a _ well-functioning 
democracy. 


Developing Self-Direction 

The good teacher is he who 
makes himself increasingly un- 
necessary by developing pupils’ 
power of self-direction. Self- 
direction is particularly required 
for intelligent democratic citizen- 
ship. Each year in school should 
make the pupil less dependent on 
his teacher. 


Fostering Creativeness 

Good physical and mental 
health requires suitable means of 
self-expression. Inner feelings, 
angers, sorrows, joys, and ten- 
sions are allowed expression in 
creative activity. Fostering of 
self-expression gives the emo- 
tional release necessary to the 
balanced individual in our 
stepped-up twentieth century liv- 
ing. 


Better Sense of Values 


The more choices the pupil 
needs to make—and our modern 
world requires many—the better 
sense of values he needs. The good 
teacher needs to help pupils de- 
velop esthetic standards, spiritual 
values, work standards, stand- 
ards of group conduct, and ap- 
preciation for human worth and 
individual integrity. 


Providing for Social Action 

Democratic society implies so- 
cial action for social good. Pupils 
will not achieve this merely by 
virtue of coming of age. Provi- 
sion must constantly be made to 
provide opportunities for social 
action in school; in and out of the 
classroom. 


Self-Evaluation 


Finally, learning to be effective 
must be properly evaluated. Pur- 
poseful learning means evalua- 
tion by the learner. Self-evalua- 
tion is especially valuable since 
the pupil will always be present 
to do his own evaluation; he may 
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not always be able and should not 
always have to resort to others 
for judgment on his progress. 


Conclusion 

By pointing out forcefully 
these seven objectives of good 
teaching, the 1949 yearbook has 
revealed how far our horizons of 
good teaching have expanded. The 
teacher of today can take nothing 
for granted. He needs to find out 
where each pupil is physically, in- 
tellectually, and emotionally and 
help direct him to where he ought 
to be. This requires art in teach- 
ing, classroom statesmanship of 
the highest order. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ... 
(Continued from page 12) 


scholarships are awarded are 
need, scholastic attainment (the 
student must be in the upper 
third of his class), ability, and 
character. The student must be 
able with the aid of the scholar- 
ship to attend the school of his 
choice for at least a year. A com- 
mittee of faculty members inter- 
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views eacn student applying for 
a scholarship and when requested 
makes recommendations to the 
various organizations who make 
the scholarship possible. Final 
selection is made by the organi- 
zation or faculty committee. Most 
of the scholarships are part loan 
and part gift; the loan to be re- 
paid without interest two years 
after completing the course and 
the repaid loan going toward new 
loans or scholarships. If the stu- 
dent is unable to attend school 
the year following graduation the 
scholarship holds over for a year. 


Desire to Help 


It is considered a great honor 
to receive one of these scholar- 
ships, and it is a great satisfac- 
tion to see capable students, who 
receive this encouragement and 
material help, continue their edu- 
cation, finish college, and become 
fine and useful citizens. Our only 
regret is that our funds are lim- 
ited and we cannot help all the 
worthy students who apply. It is 
our aim to work for more and 
increased scholarships. 


LEGISLATIVE SUMMARY 
(Continued from page 9) 


tion of the type of increased 
taxes has already stirred up the 
pro and con arguments. Since so 
much depends upon finances the 
unsettled budgetary situation nat- 
urally holds back many pending 
bills. It is a slow process at best. 
The possibility is that, as in pre- 
vious years, the big measures will 
not be cleared for action until 
late in the sesssion, after the 
close of schools. 


The Joint Survey Committee 
on Pensions is studying the WEA 
retirement bill, Substitute amend- 
ment 1, S. to 220, S. The ana- 
lytical work of the committee has 
been heavy as almost 50 bills have 
been referred to it by the Legis- 
lature. There is no _ indication 
that the Survey Committee will 
conduct hearings on bills. 


Journal readers who wish to 
follow legislative progress may 
consult the weekly legislative bul- 
letin distributed to administra- 
tors and locals presidents. 





Travel Like a Milttonarre... ee 


Delta Air Lines Special Summer Rates 
Give You a ‘‘Luxury on a Budget’’ 
Vacation at Miami Beach — Havana 
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Travel in cool comfort high 
above the clouds in the world’s 
finest, most modern airliner . . . 
then enjoy the laziest, the most 
luxurious, and at the same time 
the most exciting vacation 
you've ever had. Be with people 
you like...eat, swim, sunbathe, 
dance and play at your choice 
of three milfionaire’s hotels at 
Right on the 
ocean—the sound of the surf 


Miami Beach. 
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, lulls you to cool sleep! 
eo t 
F | DELTA AIR LINES t 
Li | 67 East Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois | 
Send Coupon Now for Free Literature . . 2. © | without ovtigation, send me illustrated litera- 
| ture about Delta's all-expense Miami Beach i 

See your travel agent or send coupon at once for vacations—including hotel room, sight-seeing, 

t f ce ae | sports, amusements; also special 21-day round § 
details of Delta’s all-expense “luxury on a budget | trip rates i 
vacations. Delta handles all the details—you just 
have fun. Or... take advantage of Delta’s special I Name___ i 
summer rates to plan your own vacation. Save 25% Address ps Sieetoe : 

.. and : 
on round trip—50% on return portion. City a eae i 
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None Faster, None Finer To and Through the South 
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js WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 








Wisconsin Congress Adopts 
Better Education Program 


N SEEKING to correct the in- 

adequate educational program 
for youth in Wisconsin, the dele- 
gates of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers adopted 
an aggressive program at the an- 
nual convention in Green Bay. 
After stating the need for a bet- 
ter education the Congress en- 
dorsed “through state, district, 
and local organizations, legisla- 
tion now before the Wisconsin 
State Legislature as proposed by 
the Commission on the Improve- 
ment of Education that will pro- 
vide state aids, improve district 
organization, continue county 
committees, and provide an ade- 
quate transportation system. This 
organization also endorses Fed- 
eral aids as provided in Bill 
246, S of the United States Sen- 
ate as an expression of our de- 
sire that educational opportuni- 
ties of children throughout the 
entire United States shall be im- 
proved.” 


Health Program 

In the field of health the con- 
gress “urges the immediate adop- 
tion of state and local health pro- 
grams designed to substantially 
improve the mental and physical 
well-being of our greatest natural 
resource—our children. 

“Nationally we support legis- 
lation to assist the states in the 
development and maintenance of 
local health units as provided in 
the proposed Local Public Health 
Services Act of 1949 (H. R. 267, 
H. R. 785, S. 522).” 

Recognizing that the environ- 
ment of children is an important 
factor in the shaping of their 
lives the Congress seeks to im- 
prove conditions in Wisconsin. 
“Wholesome recreation pro- 
grams, improved schools, and 
well-managed homes are essen- 
tial to building an environment 
that will protect youth. The neces- 
sity of subjecting children to 
only desirable forms of comic 
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books, good movies, and good 
radio programs is apparent. Fur- 
ther the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers heartily 
supports legislation recommended 
by the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission which is intended to pro- 
vide greatly improved library 
service and thus promote a posi- 
tive measure to give young peo- 
ple wholesome reading.” 

To conserve our natural re- 
sources the Wisconsin Congress 
says: 

“The great natural resources 
of our nation are being rapidly 
depleted by our people without 
due regard for the generations 
that will follow. 


“The Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers deplores 
the wanton waste of those natural 
resources and requests that every 
possible action -be taken to pre- 
vent their continued depletion. 
We also urge our schools to im- 
press upon young people the need 
for the protection of their right- 
ful inheritance.” 


Teacher Shortage 


Facing the elementary teacher 
shortage and recognizing the 
quality of teachers as the most 
significant factor in the school 
education of the youth, the Wis- 
consin Congress ‘pledges coop- 
eration with the Wisconsin State 
Legislature, the various college 
boards, the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and the Wis- 
consin Education Association to 
set forth a vigorous program for 
the promotion of an adequate 
and well-trained supply of teach- 
ers to meet the present emer- 
gency so that permit teachers 
may be replaced with qualified 
personnel and to meet the need 
for a greatly increased enroll- 
ment that is now on its way to 
the public schools of the state. 

“The need for teaching under- 
standing, for persons of other 
nationalities and religions is be- 


coming more and more necessary 
if we are to avoid conflicts both 
abroad and at home,” declares the 
Wisconsin Congress. To make 
this a better world in which to 
live the Congress urges the utili- 
zation of “every possible avenue 
for the purpose of promoting bet- 
ter world understanding and bet- 
ter cooperation at home in all 
affairs that will affect the lives of 
boys and girls who live in our 
communities.” 


Mrs. Dreyfus Elected 
President, 1949-51 


Mrs. Woods Dreyfus of Mil- 
waukee was elected president of 
the Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers at the 40th an- 
nual convention held at Green 
Bay, April 28-29, to succeed Mrs. 
William Doudna of Madison who 
has been serving as acting presi- 
dent. Since the by-laws were 
amended to provide for the elec- 
tions of officers biennially, Mrs. 
Dreyfus will serve until 1951. 

Mrs. Joseph Born of Sheboy- 
gan and Katherine O’Brien of 
Ashland were chosen vice presi- 
dents succeeding Angus B. Roth- 
well of Superior and Mrs. O. L. 
Falk of Wauwatosa. Mrs. C. R. 
Wright of Beloit was elected re- 
cording secretary to succeed Mrs. 
Born. 


Four Honored for Service 


Four active members of the 
Wisconsin Congress were pre- 
sented with life memberships in 
the organization for their con- 
spicuous and outstanding service 
in promoting PTA and its objec- 
tives. 

Mrs. William Doudna, who has 
been serving as acting president, 
was chosen for her service in all 
phases of PTA work for the past 
18 years. Special mention was 
made of her work as District 
Service chairman during the past 
year. Mrs. O. L. Falk of Wauwa- 
tosa has been vice president of 
the Wisconsin Congress during 
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the past three years and has had 
a long record of active service at 
local and state levels. Ollie Swan- 
son, county superintendent of 
schools of Monroe County, was 
recognized for her state record as 
well as a national record in estab- 
lishing rural PTAs. During her 
term as Rural Service chairman 
she has encouraged the develop- 
ment of over a hundred new units 
in Wisconsin. Goldie Whipple, 
teacher in the Superior Public 
Schools, has been district PTA 
president. During that time she 
has organized many units in her 
area where distances and de- 
mands are great and has been a 
source of encouragement to all 
the groups of the 10th District. 





Professional Reading 


Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 





Organization and Administration 
of Guidance Services, by Clif- 
ford E, Erickson and Glenn E. 
Smith. McGraw-Hill, 1947. 276 
pp. $3.00. 


This book offers invaluable 
suggestions for those looking for 
practical aids in setting up a 
guidance program that will func- 
tion. Throughout the book are 
suggested workable and under- 
standable devices and procedures 
that are based on thoroughly 
democratic practices. 

The descriptions of guidance 
systems adaptable to schools, 
large or small, are carefully 
planned and methodically pre- 
sented. The sections devoted to 
the functioning of the program 
are filled with suggestions and 
illustrations for those whé wish 
to institute, revamp or revitalize 
their guidance programs. 

Of interest to administrators 
and guidance personnel looking 
for help on specific guidance 
problems or an entirely new guid- 
ance set-up. A wealth of sugges- 
tions for those who believe in the 
workability of an every teacher, 
all school, cooperative guidance 
program.—GEORGE M. O’BRIEN, 
Two Rivers Superintendent of 
Schools. 


A Key to Culture, Introductory 
Reading for the Great Books 
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Course, by Francis Neilson. 
C. C. Nelson Pub. Co., Appleton, 
Wis., 1948. 62 pp. $1.00. 


The author summarizes the 
Great Books plan and by chapters 
gives “aids” to readers which 
consist of titles of supplementary 
works—cultural, historical, and 
political—and provides back- 
ground material for the reading 
of the classics which, Mr. Neilson 
hopes, will put a “sharper edge” 
on the appetite of the reader. 

The Great Books fan reads the 
classics because he believes they 
are, in a real sense, “contempo- 
rary” ani because the ideas they 
contain are definitely relevant to 
the problems of our own time. 
He is not interested, because of 


the little time he has to read even 
the classic itself, in its “back- 
ground”. Great Books discussions 
do not concern themselves pri- 
marily with “backgrounds”. 

Recommended to teachers who 
want a shortcut to cultural bibli- 
ography. To recommend it as 
anything else would be presump- 
tuous.—A. A. SUPPAN, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College. 


Cost of Schools 


“The public must be brought to rea- 
lize that the costs of schools are a legi- 
timate and necessary part of the busi- 
ness of government at all levels and 
that to neglect such expenditures con- 
stitutes the most foolish and dangerous 
penny-pinching in which a free coun- 
try can indulge.”—GLEN E. SNow, 
Past President of NEA. 








you here too. 














Washington National Insurance 
Company 


520 Tenney Building, Madison, Wisconsin 


Best Wishes For a 
WONDERFUL VACATION 


To you who will travel. 


| Remember that your teachers’ group insurance 
covers you anywhere. 


To you who will study. 


Accidents and illness may strike while you are 
at summer school. Your group insurance covers 


To you who will work. 


Even though your summer occupation is more 
hazardous than your teaching duties you are 
covered under your group insurance program. 


DON’T LET AN ACCIDENT OR ILLNESS MAR 
YOUR VACATION 


For intormation write to 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


or 
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The Italians have a word for it— four words: | 


Rasazzo, damm, Whe (Soca : (0 d 


—And the “‘ragazzo” responds with the same friendly alacrity i 
you find from Orono, Maine, to Los Angeles, California. 

No matter where you go, Coca-Cola is the favorite n 

of people who like to play refreshed . . . 

is welcomed equally during the workaday week 3 





by all who know how very pleasant it is to work refreshed, too. 
18 May, 1949 WwW! 
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CALLAHAN RETIRES 
FROM STATE DEPT., 


28 YEARS SERVICE| 





Has Been Teacher, Adminis- 
trator, and Public Official for 
a Total of 64 Years 





When John Callahan leaves 
his office in the Capitol on 
July 4, he will have com- 
pleted 64 years in education. 
With the exception of one 
year at Crookston, Minn., his 
service has been entirely in 
Wisconsin. 


Mr. Callahan was born on 
Dec. 16, 1865, in Goldens 
Bridge, Westchester County, 
New York. At three years of 
age his parents moved to 
Springfield, Ill., where his 
father, a stone mason, worked 
on the State Capitol at 
Springfield. From Springfield 
the family moved to Pres- 
cott, Pierce County, Wiscon- 
sin, part of the trip being 
made by boat on the Missis- 
sippi. 


Teaching Career 


He attended the grade 
schools and high school in 
Prescott. At 16 years of age 
he passed the teachers’ ex- 
aminations satisfactorily, but 
the report of the fact car- 
ried this notation, ‘“‘not here- 
by licensed to teach.” For 
the next three years he wrote 
the examinations to keep in 
practice for it was not until 
he reached 19 that he was 
granted a license. His first 
teaching was in a log school- 
house south of Spring Valley 
where he had an enrollment 
of 42 pupils and a salary of 
$35 per month. In 1889 he 
was principal of a ward 
school at Crookston, Minn. 
Returning to Wisconsin in 
1890 he held the following 


(Turn to page 24) 
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WEA Will Maintain 
Boston Headquarters 


WEA will maintain head- 
quarters for all delegates 
and. visitors in Room 418 of 
the Statler Hotel beginning 
Sunday evening, July 3. 
State Director Slade and Mr. 
Weinlick of the office staff 
will be in charge. 


WEA delegates elected last 
November and five chosen by 
the Executive Committee will 
comprise the state associa- 
tion delegation. Delegates 
from local and other associa- 
tions are urged to use head- 
Guarters room. 








Institute for the Parents 
To Be Held at Janesville 





An Institute for the Par- 
ents of Pre-School Blind 
Children will be held at 
Janesville, July 6-10, accord- 
ing to Ruth F. Rosenthal, 
acting supervisor of the 
Services for Handicapped 
Children of the State Depart- 
ment. The program is spon- 
sored by the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children and 
the Wisconsin School for the 
Visually Handicapped. 





GOODRICH MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS PLANNED 





A scholarship fund in trib- 
ute to Lowell P. Goodrich, 
superintendent of schools of 
Milwaukee who died on 
March 29, was favored by 
the Lowell P. Goodrich Me- 
morial Fund Committee at a 
recent meeting. Several pro- 
posals are under considera- 

. tion by the Committee to es- 
tablish scholarships to help 








deserving students to get 
more education. Walter S. 





ithe two held at the 


GEORGE E. WATSON ELECTED STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INST. 
| 





PR Committee Plans 
Summer Workshops 
At Teachers College 


The Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the WEA has 
planned two one-week public 
relations workshops to be 
held this summer, according 
to Rexford S. Mitchell of La 





| Crosse, chairman of the 


WEA Committee. 

The first, scheduled from 
June 27 to July 1 at Supe- 
rior STC, will be directed 
by Otis Crosby, director of 
Public Information for the 
Detroit Public Schools and 
president of the National As- 
sociation of School Public 
Relations. 

The second will occur at 
Milwaukee STC, July 11-15. 
Stewart Harral, director of 
the Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions at the University of 
Oklahoma, will ‘lead this 
group. Mr. Harral is the 
author of several books and 
numerous articles in this 
field and has had wide ex- 
perience with similar work- 
shops. 


Workshops Helpful 


Public relations should be 
the concern of all who have 
assumed responsibility for 
the education of our chil- 
dren, reports the Committee. 
School administrators, repre- 
sentatives of teachers’ locals, 
representatives of parent- 
teachers’ associations, and 
school board members are es- 
pecially invited to participate 
and to come to the workshop 
with specific local problems. 
Every effort will be made to 
give practical help to each 
participant. 

That such workshops can 
be helpful was demonstrated 
last summer when a total of 
50 persons were enrolled in 
state 


Nichols, an assistant super- | teachers colleges at Milwau- 


intendent of schools, 


elected chairman of the| 
foundation committee; Mar- | 
Siefert| 


cella Schneider, 


was | kee and Stevens Point under 


the direction of Mr. Crosby. 
In some cases school boards, 
and in others WEA locals, 


School kindergarten direc- | paid the expenses of repre- 
tor, secretary; and T. C. Pot-| sentatives. All who attended 
ter, administrative assistant | thought the experience valu- 


to the superintendent, treas. | 
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| Will Take Office July 4 to 
Succeed John Callahan 





George E. Watson, super- 
intendent of Wauwatosa 
schools, has been elected to 
succeed John Callahan whose 
28 years of service end the 
first Monday in July. 

Mr. Watson was born in 
Neenah and received his ele- 





GEORGE E. WATSON 


mentary schooling in rural 
and city grades. He gradu- 
ated from Appleton High 
School and Lawrence Col- 
llege. His graduate work was 
done at Wisconsin (M. A.) 
and Iowa universities. The 
superintendent-elect taught 
in Stevens Point High School, 
then served as supervising 
principal at Fall River, after 
which he became high school 
principal at Stevens Point. 
From 1924-36 he was super- 
intendent at Waupaca. The 
next four years he was super- 
intendent at Marinette. Since 
1940 he has headed the Wau- 
watosa schools. 

Mr. Watson has been ac- 
tive in service clubs, Red 

(Turn to page 20) 


CORRECTION 
River Falls STC 
June 13-July 22 


The dates for the River 
Falls STC Summer Session 
which appeared in the April 
Journal of Education were 
incorrect. They should be 
June 13 to July 22. We re- 
gret the mistake, but it hap- 
pened. 
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Administrators and 
School Boards Have 
Successful Meeting 


The annual joint conven- 
tion of school boards and ad- 
ministrators was one of the 
best in recent years. Speak- 
ers covered a range of prac- 





tical subjects and _ several 
were outstanding. One o 
the highlights was John 


Bracken, Clayton, Mo., presi- 
dent of the AASA, who dis- 
cussed problems of admin- 
istration from common ey- 
cryday experience. 

It would be unpardonable 
to omit mention of two sev- 
enteen year old artists from 
Kenosha High School who 
entertained at the banquet. 
They are Mary Sauer, pian- 
ist, and Oswald Lehnert, vio- 
linist. These youngsters, with 
all the poise and platform 
stance of professionals, pre- 
sented classical music in a 
manner which held the audi- 
ence in amazement. F. E. 
Conner and John Berg con- 
ducted a program of which 
they can be proud. 

Superior ran away with 
the elections of the associa- 
tions. Supt. Angus B. Roth- 
well and his board member, 
John Berg, were elected pres- 
idents of their respective 
groups. J. F. Luther, Dela- 
van, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the administrators; 
F. G. MacLachlan of Park 
Falls was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, and the latter 
were chosen to the board of 
directors. 

The Boards chose Mrs. 
Maude Johnston and Frank 
Brewer as_ vice-presidents, 
Joseph Hamelink as treas- 
urer, and _ re-elected Mrs. 
Letha Bannerman of Wau- 
sau to the secretaryship. She 
has provided the continuity 
for this association in a most 
capable manner for many 
years. 





WATSON ELECTED 
(Continued from page 19) 


Cross, and welfare councils 
in the communities he served. 
As a World War I veteran 
he devoted time to veterans’ 
affairs and was chairman of 
the Wauwatosa Veterans 
Commission. In educational 
activities he was affiliated 
with professional organiza- 
tions. He is a past president 
of the Wisconsin Association 
of School Administrators. 
For several years he held 
the chairmanship of the leg- 


sociation. During the years 
he was a member of Wiscon- 
sin Education Association 
committees. The past two 
years he was chairman of the 
Council on Education and 
WEA legislative committee, 
resigning from the latter 
chairmanships when he be- 
came a candidate for the of- 
fice of state school chief. In 
1947 he was a member of the 
State Superintendents’ Com- 
mittee on Preparation of 
Educational Legislation. Cur- 
rently he is on the Milwau- 
kee County School Commit- 
tee. 


Broad Experience 

These varied and broad ex- 
periences in dealing with 
practical school and legisla- 
tive problems give the new 
State Superintendent a com- 
prehensive grasp of issues 
confronting our schools. It 
may be trite but it is true 
that education faces critical 
problems which cannot be 
underestimated. Their solu- 
tion depends upon the coop- 
eration of school people and 
citizens with the leadership 
upon which the electorate has 
thrust a heavy responsibility. 
The Journal congratulates 
George Watson and wishes 
for him a successful admin- 
istration in the interests of 
Wisconsin’s children and 
youth. 


County Superintendents 
Plan Nat'l Conference 


The Fourth National Con- 
ference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents will be 
held in Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 
9-12, according to Howard A. 
Dawson, executive secretary 
of the Department of Rural 
Education of the NEA. The 
theme selected is “Lifting 
Our Sights and Improving 
Our Practices.” 

The general announcement 
states that the county or 
rural area superintendent is 
faced with two broad prob- 
lems of leadership. He must 
help his people to determine 
the educational program they 
need and can have, and he 
must help them solve real- 
istically the problems which 
must be faced in achieving 
the program thus _ deter- 
mined. The Planning Com- 
mittee for the Memphis Con- 
ference has sought to develop 
a program which will give 
helpful attention to both of 
these aspects of leadership. 
Michael S. Kies, Milwau- 
kee county superintendent, is 








Pres. Emans Appoints 
Convention Committees 


Pres. Lester M. Emans has | 


announced the membership 
of the three WEA Commit- 
tees which perform certain 
functions at the annual con- 
vention in Milwaukee, Nov. 
3-5. 


Resolutions 

E. J. McKean, Tomah, 
Chairman 

Eileen Cantwell, Milwaukee 

Clyde M. Shields, Beaver 
Dam 

Lester Timm, Fond du Lac 

J. W. Rhodes, Beloit 


Credentials 
H. C. Zimmerman, Mil- 
waukee, Chairman 
George Bassford, Ashland 
Elden Iverson, Madison 


Eleanor Griffith, Water- 
town 


Roy R. Van Duzee, West 
Allis 


Necrology 
Arthur Dietz, Wautoma, 
Chairman 
Rachel Jones, Portage 
Dora McKibbin, Columbus 


| Audio-Visual Institute 
Planned at University 


The Seventh Annual 
Audio-Visual Education In- 
stitute will be held at the 
University of Wisconsin, 
July 12-15, according to an 
announcement by Walter 
Wittich, director of the Bu- 
reau of Visual Instruction. 
It is planned for teachers, 
administrators, supervisors, 
and directors of visual edu- 
cation. 





Visiting Members 

In addition to the members 
of the UW faculty who will 
appear on the programs, sev- 
eral other leaders in audio- 
visual education are sched- 
uled. Those participating in 
the four-day session include: 
E. H. C. Hildebrandt, North- 
western University; Mary A. 
Potter, Racine Public 
Schools; Lee Cochran, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Robert de- 
Kieffer, Stephens College; 
|W. D. Boutwell, Teachers 
| College, Columbia Univer- 
| sity; V. C. Arnspiger of En- 
|cyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
| John H. Haefner, University 
of Iowa, and Charles B. 
| Walden, State Department 
{of Public Instruction. 

















JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster’s New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’’ and 


is characterized by the 


same outstanding schol- 


arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries ; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and bin 


Thumb index. G. & 


ding. 
C. MERRIAM CO., Pub: 


Aishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Callahan Names Three 
To State Department 


On April 20, Mr. Callahan, 
through civil service, ap- 
pointed to the staff of the 
State Department of Public 
Instruction three supervis- 
ors: Charles Russell Mosely, 
a new supervisor of second- 
ary schools; William C. 
Kahl, a new supervisor of 
elementary schools; and Ken- 
neth Mangan, Supervisor of 
the Deaf and the Blind, who 
takes over the position left 
vacant by the resignation of 
Lavilla Ward, who retired on 
Aug. 1, 1948. 


Wisconsin Background 

From Omro, Wis., Mr. 
Mosely is a native of the 
state and has received most 
of his training and all of 
his experience in Wisconsin. 
He is a graduate of Oshkosh 
STC from which he received, 
in 1936, a bachelors degree. 
Moreover, he holds a masters 
degree in education from 
Lawrence College. In the 


period from 1936 to 1948, | 


Mosely has been elementary | 
teacher, high school teacher, | 
high school principal, and 
superintendent of schools. 


~ a 





Fick'n he 


certain of savings... 
when you go Greyhound 








ai 


Ghee the gay delights of je ranch 


William Carl Kahl, born 
in Wisconsin, now lives at 
Lancaster, Wis. He took his 
undergraduate and graduate 
work at the University of 
Wisconsin where he received, 
in 1937, his masters degree. 
Since 1931 Mr. Kahl has 
been, consecutively, teacher, 
supervising principal, and 
superintendent of schools. 


Mangan from Michigan 


Kenneth Mangan, now liv- 
ing in Flint, Mich., was born 


from Milwaukee STC in 1939 
with a major in the teaching 
of the deaf and hard of hear- 


the deaf in the Michigan 
School of the Deaf from 
1939-43, through work in 
the navy with the 


tion as Dean of Boys at the 
School for the Deaf at Flint, 
Mich. 








|'When writing to the ‘a 
| vertisers, please mention 
Kos Journal. 


in Wisconsin. He graduated | 


ing. In 1948, he received a| 
masters degree in child de- | 
velopment from the Univer- | 
sity of Michigan. Mangan | 
has had a varied experience | 
ranging from supervisor of | 


PR COMMITTEE ... 
(Continued from page 19) 


able and suggested that the 
same opportunity be offered 
to others this summer. 

The Committee hopes 
many will take advantage of 
this opportunity and urges 
that you give careful con- 
sideration to enrolling your- 





| 





OTIS CROSBY 


deaf, | 
1943-46, to his present posi- | 


workshops to the attention 


|of others who may not see | 


this announcement. 

For further information, 
write to Lee Mathews, Mil- 
| waukee 
|lege, or to E. H. Schreiber, 
| Superior STC. 


Choose wide, sunlit ocean beaches. 
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self and that you call the} 


State Teachers Col- | 


A. B. Rothwell Appointed 
Manitowoc School Head 


Angus B. Rothwell, Supe- 
rior superintendent of 
schools, will succeed L. H. 
Lamb as superintendent of 
the Manitowoc Public 
Schools. Mr. Lamb has re- 
signed to become school chief 
at Hastings, Mich. 








School Secretaries and UW 
Sponsor Institute in Aug. 


The University of Wiscon- 
sin and the Wisconsin School 
| Secretaries Association are 
| jointly sponsoring a_ school 
| secretaries institute at Madi- 
son, August 1-6, according to 
|Mrs. Catherine Hart of Ed- 
| gerton, president of the As- 
sociation. The purpose of the 
institute is to enable school 
secretaries to join in a study 
|and discussion of mutual 
problems, with the aim of im- 
proving themselves and giv- 
ing better service to educa- 
|tional systems. Any woman 
engaged in a clerical, secre- 
tarial or supervisory capac- 
ity in education or in organi- 
zations concerned with edu- 
cation is invited to attend. 








Choose the lake-dotted northland. 





Greyhound goes right to your favorite vacationland! One 
ticket, one high standard of comfort and service, and one 
of the finest safety records in the travel world will go with 
you all the way. Gay resorts of either coast, National Parks, 
mountain and lake playgrounds, great cities of every state, 


Canada and Mexico... 


. all are within easy reach, by Grey- 


hound, over highways famous for scenic beauty. Lowest 


fares in travel enable you to 


go farther, see more, for less 


money. Talk it over with the Greyhound agent in your 
town. In the meantime, mail the coupon below! 


GREYHOUND 





Ill., 


Name___ 


! THIS COUPON WILL BRING FULL-COLOR MAP “AMERICA CELEBRATES” 
Mail to ‘America Celebrates,” 
for map and folder on 100 famous festivals. 





P. O. Box 821, Chicago 90, 





Address. 





State _ —_— S199 





City 
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Silverwood Elected Northeastern WEA Prexy; 
Association Praises Education Commission 





George Silverwood, Green 
Bay elementary principal, 
was elected president of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin 
Education Association for 
the 1949-50 term at the con- 
vention held in Appleton on 
April 8. Mr. Silverwood, who 
served as vice president dur- 
ing the past year, succeeds 
Elsie Kopplin of Appleton. 

Other officers elected were 
Lester Timm, county super- 
intendent of schools in Fond 
du Lac County, vice presi- 
dent; and A. M. Bleyer, di- 
rector of the Oshkosh Adult 
and Vocational School, treas- 
urer. Bleyer has served the 
association as_ secretary- 
treasurer for the past 16 
years except in 1942-43 when 
he served only as treasurer. 


An executive secretary is to| 


be appointed by the executive 
committee. 


Four teachers, represent- 
ing the four districts of 
NWEA, were elected to the 
executive committee. They 
are Lois Brehmer, elemen- 
tary school principal and 
teacher at Pulaski, District 
I; Mary Wagner, elementary 
school teacher, Sheboygan, 
District II; Walter Schmidt, 
high school teacher, Kau- 
kauna, District III; and 
Glen Dahl, high school prin- 
cipal, Brandon, District IV. 


Convention Speakers 

Speakers at the convention 
were W. Norwood Brigance, | 
Wabash College, Indiana, | 
who spoke on “Making Amer- 
icans out of School Chil- 
dren;” and Allison Davis, 
professor: of education at the 
University of Chicago, whose 
subject was “Public Schools 
and the Conservation of Hu- 
man Resources.” 

Lester M. Emans, WEA | 
president, was guest speaker 
at the Delegate Assembly 
and reviewed the work of 
the 1949 legislature in regard 
to school aid bills, teacher 
welfare bills, and school or- 
ganization bills. | 
Resolutions Adopted | 

The Delegate Assembly 
adopted resolutions commend- 
ing the work of the Gover- 
nor’s Commission on the Im- 
provement of the Educational 
System and recommended 
favorable legislative action 
on the proposals. The Assem- 
bly also urged liberalizing 


|lowances for books in their 





tirement law, a minimum sal- 
ary of $2400 for beginning 
teachers, improved salaries 
commensurate with the im- 
portance of teaching and 
training required, and a pro- 
gressive discontinuation of 
emergency teaching certifi- 
cates. To improve the selec- 
tion and recruitment of 
teachers, the Assembly urged 
that professional organiza- 
tions and lay groups continue 
to promote such a program. 
The NWEA expressed its ap- 
preciation to John Callahan 
for his “long service in fur- 
thering the state’s educa- 
tional development.” 


Audio-Visual Assn. 
Surveys Film Values 





The Wisconsin Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the NEA, organized a 
year ago by 187 directors, 
teachers, and principals in- 
terested in audio-visual edu- 
cation, has made a statewide 
survey of the present status 
of equipment and utilization 
procedures of audio-visual 
materials in Wisconsin as 
one of its first projects. The 
statistical study on which the 
report is based was made by 
Nicholas Magaro, principal 
of the Bain School and direc- 
tor of Audio-Visual Services 
of the Kenosha _ Public 
Schools. 


The report not only pre- 
sents evidence revealing the 
learning advantages through 
the use of audio-visual mate- | 
rials but also the extent to | 
which projection equipment | 
is used by Wisconsin schools. | 





Textbook Prices Show | 
Increase for 1949-50 


A release from the Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute of America points out 
the increased cost of book 
publishing and advises school 
officials to make higher al- 


budgets. 
Here’s the picture: The 
Arkansas State Board of 


Education reveals that the 
average price of a textbook 
under contract in Arkansas 
was 63 per cent higher in 
1947 than in 1937. However, 
since 1947 some significant 
factors have affected text- 
book costs. 





state support of schools, a 
continued study of the re-| 
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From Oct. 1, 1947, to 
Oct. 1, 1948, labor costs for 





printing and binding have 
increased 12.8 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period paper 
costs increased 16 per cent 
and on Oct. 1, 1948, went up 
an additional 4.6 per cent. 
From Oct. 1, 1947, to Oct. 1, 
1948, the cost of cloth in- 
creased 12 per cent. During 
the period under considera- 
tion plate costs increased 21 
per cent; inks 15 per cent. 
Moreover the daily opera- 
tional costs of doing business 
have increased materially. 


Vocational Educators 
Hold State Conference 


The Wisconsin Association 
for Vocational and Adult 
Education -held its annual 
convention at the Schroeder 
Hotel in Milwaukee, May 
4—7. Opening with a pre-con- 
ference meeting of the Wis- 
consin Association of Direc- 
jtors, a series of general 
imeetings for vocational 
teachers alternated with sec- 
tional meetings covering all 
phases of the vocational and 
adult education program in 
the state. 

Of special interest were 
the public addresses given by 
Mrs. Evelyn Duvall and Eu- 











gene O’Neill, Jr. Mrs. Duvall 


Theisen Named Supt. 
Pro Tem at Milwaukee 


W. W. Theisen, senior as- 
sistant superintendent of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools, 
was unanimously elected “su- 
perintendent pro tem” by the 
Board of Education until a 
successor to the late Lowell 
P. Goodrich is chosen. 








is educator, author, and lec- 
turer on marriage and fam- 
ily life, and associate editor 


~|of Marriage and Family Liv- 


ing. From her wide back- 
ground of study, she spoke 
on the subject, “Living with 
Our Teen-Agers.”’ Mr. 
O’Neill, eldest son of the 
famous playwright, is a dis- 
tinguished scholar who _ be- 
lieves in balancing theories 
with practical work and has 
himself worked as farm 
hand, lumberman, and ma- 
chinist. The theme of his 
talk was “The Professor in 
the Factory.” 

Ted Sather, guidance coun- 
selor at the Kenosha Voca- 
tional and Adult Education 
School, has been president of 
the Association, and H. L. 
Sherman, director of the Me- 
nasha Vocational and Adult 
Education School, has been 
president of the Directors. 
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Opaque Projection 


is a MUST in every school 


ORDER 


FORM 
C] Opaque Projector, 6”x6” ____ ed .-$155.00 
C) Opaaue Projector, O° £21" _.2.-~..5_... _ 250.00 
] Opaque Holder and Paper with instructions __ 3.05 


SUHOOL aces oe eee 


Write for our complete Filmstrip and Slide Catalog. 


PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


ets 


It is versatile and 
inexpensive. Projects 
any black and white 
or colored picture, 
flat object or book 
material. Opaque 
holder and paper are 
now available for 
Delineascope models 
with instructions on 
how to make the 
opaque strip. Order 
yours today! 
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UW Plans Centennial 
Conservation Confab 


‘~The University of Wiscon- 
sin Centennial Committee 
has planned a conference on 
the conservation of Wiscon- 
sin’s natural resources, June 
30-July 1, as a part of the 
University’s Centennial Ob- 
servance, according to Clay 
Schoenfeld, executive secre- 
tary of the Committee. It is 
the 14th in a series of 16 
Centennial Symposia _ spon- 
sored during 1948-49 by the 
Centennial Committee of the 
University. 





Seek Cooperation 

The conference will ex- 
plore the issues involved and 
seek to find how industry, 
labor, government, education, 
the press, and all other 
phases of public activity can 
be brought to bear cooper- 
atively in an effective con- 
servation program. 

Housing will be provided 
by the University at cost for 
those wishing to stay over 
night in Madison. Further 
information about the con- 
ference may be secured by | 
writing to Clay Schoenfeld, 
Executive Secretary, 108 
Bascom Hall, University of 
Wisconsin. 








Dependents Schools 
Personnel Organize 





Teachers from eight mid- 
western states who have | 
served in the Dependents | 
Schools of Europe and have | 
returned to their positions | 
in this country formed a na- | 
tional organization in Chi- 
cago recently, according to 
Gladys VanArsdale of Cen- 
tral STC at Stevens Point, a 
charter member of the or- 
ganization. While the char- 
ter members are those who 
have served in the American 
Zone of Germany, it is the 
intent of the group to in- 
clude all school personnel 
upon the return to this coun- 
try from assignments in 
Japan and Austria. Miss 
VanArsdale reports that in 
1948-49 over 250 American 
teachers are engaged in the 
military post schools for the 
children of the American 
military and civilian person- 
nel in the three occupied 
countries. Great numbers of 
teachers in this country have 
already had this unique ex- 
perience since leaves of ab- 
sence are, in most cases, for 
only a year and the turnover 
is high. 








Miss VanArsdale explains 
that the 50 elementary 
schools and the five high 
schools in the American 
Zone serve a double purpose. 
For the American child it 
means the same educational 
opportunity as he would re- 
ceive at home and, in addi- 
tion, because of the Euro- 
pean environment a training 
in international understand- 





ing. For the German teach- 


ers it provides an opportu- | 
nity to observe democratic | 


procedures in the classroom. 
Frequently Dependents 
Schools are open for obser- 
vation, lectures, discussions 
and social functions which 
includes German _ teachers 
and pupils of all grades and 
ages. 


Public Health 


| Wis. 
| Council Meets in May 





The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Public Health 
Council is scheduled for the 
evening of Wednesday, May 
25, at the Memorial Union at 
the University of Wisconsin, 
according to Gertrude Clouse, 
secretary of the Council. 








Attention- Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush ... Apply for 
Summer Funds Now! 








It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may 
be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 








If you will need funds for Summer School, Vacation, Car, or other Summer Expenses, 

make your application NOW! If you wait until next month or later, you will be in- 

volved in the usual summer rush period. NOW is the best time to make the application! 
Just Fill in and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 











Name Pom est te ale, eee 

oo) Married___ 

Amount Desired $_________ 
Dt 1) ee 


Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 

Member of WEA__._____......._.. 
Widower__--_-_-- 
For How Long-_---- 
Purpose of Loan 








My teaching address is _ 


My total indebtedness is $_ 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on hounaheld goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

ST ee See Se RPI Se ae RO se eee, 

ig A ee a ae FO a oe ETE nc ESD 

If other security is being offered, give description__.__..___.._____-___________-_____- 

MB RIOI NOURI COMOUNNTNRLOOND cosas Ss cc fear ec len Salary $ = 

| gk) Sea per month for —_----- months 














My home address is 





(Signed) 


Years in Present Position__ 


Name of my parents and their address Ee 


‘Total Tiiperietiee. 85... 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to____-_____________________ 
I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 

_. Permanent address 





On 








¢ 5 ny WO 





Nature of Indebtedness__________.______ 


the loan for 








CREDIT COMMITTEE 
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New Series Planned 
By School of the Air 
For Next September 





A preview of the Wiscon- 
sin School of the Air sched- 
ule for next year shows the 
return of eight current pro- 
grams and the beginning of 
two new series. These lessons 
in art, music, literature, so- 
cial science, physical science, 
and conservation are carried 
to rural and city schools 
throughout Wisconsin by 
WHA, WLBL, and the State 
Radio Council FM network 
stations. 


Replacing “Democracy in 
Action” on Mondays at 1:30 
p. m. will be a social science 
series on the United States 
and Canada. This dramatic 
and documentary program 
will be dramatized by the 
WHA Players for broadcast 
to upper grades. 


Series on Health 

A special series of original 
stories is scheduled to re- 
place “Let’s Find Out” at 
9:30 a. m. on Tuesdays. Dur- 
ing one half of the year em- 
phasis will be on health hab- 
its. The balance of the year 
will feature original stories 
about children around the 
world. 

Returning at 9:30 a. m. 
Mondays will be “Afield with 
Ranger Mac”, a program on 
which Wakelin McNeel helps 
unfold the mysteries of -na- 
ture and conservation to 
youngsters in grades 5-8. 

“Let’s Draw” keeps _ its 
1:30 p. m. place on Tuesdays 
when boys and girls learn to 
create art—not copy. James 
Schwalbach, creator and di- 
rector of the art program, 
helps stimulate young imagi- 
nations with dramatizations, 
music, and stories. 

The science course for up- 
per grades, “Young Experi- 
menters” will be heard again 
at 9:30 a. m. each Wednes- 
day during the school year. 


Teacher’s Manuals 

“Journeys in Music Land”, 
with its director—Professor 
E. B. Gordon, returns for its 
19th year on the air. Profes- 
sor Gordon teaches melodies 
of master composers and 
folk songs of many countries 
for enjoyable, life-long sing- 
ing. Broadcasts will again 
be at 1:30 p. m. every 
Wednesday. 

“Music _ Enjoyment with 
Mrs. Elyda Morphy, and 
“News of the Week” keep 
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their Thursday schedule at 
9:30 a. m. and 1:30 p. m. re- 
spectively. 

Friday programs remain 
the same with Mrs. Fannie 
Steve’s “Rhythm and Games” 
being carried for the 19th 
year to kindergarteners, first, 
second, and third graders at 
9:30 a. m. “Book Trails” at 
1:30 p. m., a program de- 
signed to stimulate leisure 
reading, will recall old favor- 
ites of the children in its 
stories taken from the first 
ten years of the “Book 
Trail” series. These stories 
will be broadcast in dramatic 
narration. 

Teacher’s manuals for next 
year’s Wisconsin School of 
the Air courses will be avail- 
able at Radio Hall, Madison, 
on September 1. 


CALLAHAN RETIRES 


(Continued from page 19) 





| positions: supervising princi- 
|pal at Glenwood City, 1890- 
98; supervising principal at 
New Richmond, 1898-1901; 
and superintendent of Me- 
nasha Public Schools, 1901- 
1918. In 1918 he was named 
state director of vocational 
education which post he held 
until he was elected state su- 
perintendent in 1921. Every 
four years since then he has 
been re-elected. 


Association Leader 


Mr. Callahan has_ been 
president of the Northwest- 
ern WTA, the Northeastern 
WEA, and the WEA. Dur- 
ing the years he has served 
on many professional com- 
mittees. Special mention is 
frequently made of the con- 
structive educational legisla- 
tion which was placed in the 
Wisconsin statutes while he 
was chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the WEA. 


In an account about Mr. 
Callahan’s election to the 
state superintendency the 
Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion of May 1921 says in 
part: “He comes to his new 
work fortified by a most suc- 
cessful teaching experience 
and possessing those human 
qualities of comradeship and 
cooperation, together with a 
record of intense devotion to 
duty, which unquestionably 
spell progress for the next 
four years of Wisconsin 
schools and Wisconsin educa- 
tional institutions—and that 
means a better citizenship 
and a better state.” 


The February Journal of 
this year carried a tribute to 





Mr. Callahan. 


Education Conference 
Proposes Changes 


The conference on the 
Crises in Elementary Educa- 
tion which was held at Eau 
Claire STC, Saturday, 
April 9, made some concrete 
recommendations to meet the 
shortage of elementary teach- 
ers. Approximately 200 rep- 
resentative citizens, school 
administrators, members of 
boards of education, and fac- 
ulty members from teacher 
training institutions attended 
the conference which was 
jointly sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Elementary Princi- 
pals Association, River Falls 
STC, and Eau Claire STC. 

After consideration of the 
issues involved the entire 
conference recommended 
three major plans of action. 

1. That the income tax be 
used in order to raise addi- 
tional funds for education 
and public welfare though 
there was considerable senti- 
ment for a sales tax for these 
purposes. 

2. That the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
issue no additional permits 
to teachers and that four 
years from now a degree 
should be required for all 
licenses to teachers in Wis- 
consin. 

8. That special require- 
ments and special licenses 
based on teaching and expe- 
rience be required for all 
those holding supervisory or 
administrative positions in 
Wisconsin schools. 

Information presented dur- 
ing the discussion reveals 
that 103,000 elementary 
teachers need to be trained 
in the United States each 
year for the next ten years— 
eight times as many as are 
now being trained. There 
must be approximately 3,500 
elementary trained teachers 
trained in Wisconsin each 








year—three times the num- 
ber now in the two, three, 
and four year course and 
seven times the number now 
in courses leading to a de- 
gree in elementary education. 

For more discussion on 
specific problems the entire 
group was divided into three 
sections. Included in the rec- 
ommendations of the group 
of school administrators and 
public officials were the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Certification standards 
should be raised. 


2. Teachers themselves 
should sell the profes- 
sion to others with 
whom they meet. 


8. Elevate the standards 
of the profession to 
make it more attractive. 

4, Single salaries for all 
levels of education—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and 
college. 

5. Teachers should present 
a united front for edu- 
cation. 


The section which included 
elementary and _ secondary 
principals, high school teach- 
ers, and counsellors recom- 
mended that high school sen- 
iors be given an opportunity 
for contact with the best of 
elementary teaching. 


The representatives from 
lay organizations proposed a 
Community Education Coun- 
cil to welcome new teachers 
to the community, help solve 
the housing problems, lead 
community discussion of edu- 
cational problems, and en- 
courage teacher recruitment. 
The group also urged teacher 
training institutions to teach 
their students more directly 
and realistically about their 
duties in small communities. 
Communities should pay 
more attention to the mem- 
bers who are placed on the 
board of education. 





410 Ins. Bldg. 


PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
47th Year 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wis. 








CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


30th YEAR 


C. E, COZZENS, Mgr. 





Free enrollment. 





9 If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Moun- 
TEACHERS! tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or California, 
we can find it for you. 


Member, N. A. T. A. 











HUFF 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N. A. T. 

34 years’ superior placement service. 


emergency and 1949 yacancies.Free Life Membership. 


ALASKA, HAWAII and 
the WEST 


Extreme teacher shortage con- 
A. tinues in all departments. Un- 
limited opportunities through- 
out the West. Enroll now for 
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T H E ) s POT LIGHT ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 


James is Whitewater Supt. 


H. Thomas James, superintendent of 
schools at Augusta since 1946, will be- 
come superintendent at Whitewater, 
succeeding R. A. Parker. Mr. James 
has been principal at Woodville and 
Barron and after the war was on the 
guidance staff of the University of 
Wisconsin as veterans’ counselor. Dur- 
ing the war he commanded a Navy 
LCI in Atlantic and Pacific theatres of 
operations. He is a graduate of La 
Crosse STC and the University of 
Wisconsin. 


La Crosse Has Phy. Ed. Clinic 


Over 170 persons were registered at 
the Physical Education Clinic spon- 
sored jointly by La Crosse STC and the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on April 12-13. Although the 
great majority of those in attendance 
were men and women public school 
physical education teachers, there was 
also a good representation of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers college per- 
sonnel. All parts of the two day pro- 
gram were well received, however the 
demonstration of teaching methods 
and procedures, using La Crosse school 
children, seemed to especially meet the 
favor of those attending. Activities 
taught included rhythms, group and 
team games, tumbling, swimming and 
-body-building activities. 


Opportunity is Vernon Co. Theme 


“Equalizing Educational Opportu- 
nity” was the central theme of the con- 
vention of the Vernon County Teachers 
Association at Viroqua, Saturday, 
March* 19. LeRoy Peterson of the UW 
School of Education told the assembled 
teachers of the recommendations of the 
Governor’s Commission on the Im- 
provement of Education and the prog- 
ress being made on important educa- 
tional legislation in this session of the 
legislature. Sectional meeting followed 
the general session at which time many 
misunderstandings about the reorgani- 
zation program were explained. 

At a sectional meeting, John J. Stof- 
fel, principal of the Richland County 
Normal School and members of the 
WEA Locals Committee, talked on the 
topic, “Public Relations and _ the 
Teacher.” He stressed the importance 
of promoting public relations in the 
rural areas between parent and teacher. 

In the business meeting which con- 
cluded the convention E. C. Knutson, 
principal of the Westby School, was 
elected president to succeed Howard 


Heding, principal of the Ontario 
School. Mrs. Stephen Egeness was 
chosen vice president; Mrs. Fern 


Bautz, Readstown, secretary; and Ra- 
mona Dowling, Genoa, treasurer. 
La Crosse Hears Slosson 


Preston William Slosson, head of the 
History Department of the University 
of Michigan and author of many books 
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on world history, addressed the La 
Crosse Education Association, April 5, 
on the subject, “One World, Two 
Worlds, No World.” Ruth Strozinsky, 
president of the Association, extended 
an invitation to the public to attend 
the meeting. 


Goss Succeeds Wheelock 


V. V. Goss, principal of the Hills- 
boro Public Schools, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Vernon County 
Normal School to succeed J. H. Wheel- 
ock at the start of the September term. 
Mr. Wheelock, one of the veteran edu- 


Now available— 
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especially engineered, 
high-fidelity 
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The Freed-Eisemann Educator 


cators of the state and former assem- 
blyman from Vernon County, requested 
to be relieved at the end of this school 
year. He has filled the vacancy during 
B-6417—Journal of Educ Galley 7 
the past year caused by the resignation 
of Otto Lund. 


PTA Honors Wausau Teachers 


At the annual spring meeting of the 
Wausau Senior High School PTA, two 
Senior High teachers were honored for 
having completed 25 years of teaching 
at the school. Harry A. Johnson and 
Edna Burkhart received gold wrist 
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e Especially designed, 
in collaboration with 
engineers and educa- 
tional authorities, for 
classroom use. 


e Armstrong Wide- 
Swing Frequency 
Modulation and Stand- 
ard Broadcast Band. 


e Factory-to-school 
distribution enables 
schools with minimum 
budgets to use this 
special designed-for- 
school radio. 


This new Freed—Eisemann meets the special requirements for 
effective classroom radio listening to state-wide School of the 


Air programs. 


Its remarkable sensitivity provides dependable 


reception of distant FM stations. Designed especially for class- 
room radio listening, the Freed—Eisemann EDUCATOR provides 
full audible tonal range (100 to 12,000 cycles), to overcome 
classroom accoustical obstacles. 10 tubes plus rectifier and visual 


tuning indicator. Simple controls. 


Built-in antenna for AM and 


FM. Sold directly and exclusively to educational institutions at 
prices which eliminate wholesale and retail distribution costs. 


| Goeed Ouemunn 


; For Free Booklet on Educational Radio, Write, Dept. W, 
' Radio Corp., 200 Hudson Street, New York 13, New York 
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watches for their service and loyalty. 
Mr. Johnson is chemistry instructor 
and has served as adviser for the school 
chemistry and photography club, and 
Miss Burkhart, director of the English 
Department, teaches English to senior 
students. 


Clark Co. Asks for Schedule 


The Clark County Teachers Associa- 
tion passed a resolution at its annual 
spring meeting at Loyal in April ask- 
ing the County Board to establish a 
minimum salary for teachers. The As- 
sociation requested a $200 per month 
minimum for permit teachers, $220 per 
month for licensed teachers, and $250 
per month for those with degrees. In 
other resolutions adopted the Associa- 
tion recommended the hiring of a visit- 
ing nurse for the schools of Clark 
County and the raising of the salary 
of the county superintendent to con- 
form to salaries of those in counties of 
like size. 

At their annual election of officers, 
Carl Eisemann, principal of the 
Granton schools, was named president, 
Other officers elected were: Clayton 
Wright, Colby, vice president; Marcia 
N. Crothers, supervising teacher, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Waren Berry of 
Loyal and Elsie Halle of Neillsville, 
executive board members. 


Kahl Writes News Series 


The Lancaster Independent has been 
publishing a series of articles on the 
Lancaster Public Schools which were 
written by William C. Kahl, the super- 
vising principal. They have been pre- 
pared at the request of the School 
Board to acquaint the public with the 
needs in the community for an im- 
proved educational system for all the 
children, 


Door County Explains Program 


To inform the people of Door County 
about the needs and objectives for re- 
organization of the school districts, the 
Door County School Committee through 
its chairman, Waldo Krueger, has be- 
gun the publication of a series of arti- 
cles in the Sturgeon Bay Advocate on 
the background of educational prob- 
lems. The first one traced the steps 
taken so far by the legislature to im- 
prove the education of boys and girls 
in Wisconsin and the plans of the Com- 
mittee to correct the inequalities of 
educational opportunity and the gross 
inequality in’ the distribution of the 
cost of education. 


Larson Heads New Area School 


C. P. Larson, former superintendent 
of schools at New London and now em- 
ployed by the Eau Claire Book and 
Stationery Co., has been selected super- 
intendent of the newly created school 
district which includes territory in 
Vilas and Oneida counties. Paul R. 


_Alfonsi, head of the Commercial De- 


partment of the Minocqua High School, 
has been named principal of the Lake- 
land High School, one of the units of 
the newly organized district. 
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In the district there are 1300 ele- 
mentary school children and 330 high 
school students. The effects of reor- 
ganization are to be felt in the imme- 
diate future by reason of the more 
complete curriculum beginning next 
semester and even before the building 
program can be considered. The dis- 
trict will add the services of a district 
nurse, a musical program, and a phys- 
ical education program for all children 
from the fifth grade level. Other ad- 
vantages which can only be provided 
by larger administrative districts will 
be developed as soon as possible. 


Teachers Visit Industrial Firms 


The first general elementary and 
high school teacher visit to South Mil- 
waukee industries was a fitting climax 
to the school and industry program of 
the past two years. About 75 school 
people including the office workers 
spent the major part of Friday, April 8, 
at six industrial plants. At noon the 
teachers were guests of the industries 
at a luncheon. R. C. Woodward, chief 
metallurgist at Bucyrus—Erie, spoke 
briefly on the close relationships be- 
tween the schools, industry, and the 
community, bringing out the idea that 
“the community and the schools have a 
direct interest in industry, and like- 
wise industry has a direct interest in 
the community and the schools. Work- 
ing together will advance the interests 
Of Rl” 


Supt. R. G. Hein and Prin. P. W. 
Bauhs were agreed that the venture 
was “successful beyond our expecta- 
tions.” 


Iowa Co. Assn. Elects Eastman 


At the annual meeting of the Iowa 
County Education Association held at 
Dodgeville, April 4, Ronald Eastman of 
Rewey was elected president to succeed 
Robert F. Bilkey of Ridgeway. Other 
officers elected were Mrs. Vera Walsh, 
Walnut Hollow school, vice-president, 
and Esther Anding, Arena, secertary- 
treasurer. Reports were heard and a 
constitution presented by Mr. Bilkey 
was accepted. 


The members heard Burr W. Phillips 
of the Wisconsin High School speak on 
“German Education Reform”; Roy S. 
Ihlenfeldt of the State Department of 
Public Instruction discuss “A State Su- 
pervisor Visits Your School”; and Le- 
Roy E. Luberg, Assistant to President 
Fred of the Wisconsin University on 
“No Richer Heritage.” 


KEA Offers Speakers Service 


The Kenosha Education Association 
has organized a speakers bureau avail- 
able to local organizations, according 
to Mary Jeffery, chairman of the KEA 
Public Relations Committee. Speakers 
are available for a variety of programs 
ranging from movies and slides to lec- 
tures on such topics as personality de- 
velopment, atomic energy, and safety. 








EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


WHY are th 
Ore Jorn BOOKS 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson aud Company 
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Lists of speakers and their subjects 
have been sent to many local organi- 
zations. 


Ozaukee Teachers Elect Stefren 


The Ozaukee County Teachers Asso- 
ciation elected Harold Stefren of 
Thiensville president at their meeting 
held: in Port Washington, March 18. 
Leo Gall of Saukville was chosen vice 
president, and Emily Tuehner, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Herbert Rice, professor 
of history of Marquette University, ad- 
dressed the group on current inter- 
national issues, and Florence Kelly, 
reading specialist of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools, spoke on developmental 
reading. 


Platteville STC News 


One hundred twenty five seniors will 
receive degrees and diplomas June 3. 
An additional 20 will complete their 
courses at the end of the summer ses- 
sion. The commencement address will 
be delivered by A. L. Crabb, professor 
of education at the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

. Faculty and students entertained 
300 high school seniors on the annual 
Senior Visiting day, April 12. The pro- 
gram included tours of the campus, a 
concert by the college band, talks by 
President C. O. Newlun and David Guy 
Powers, and a tea dance. 


Madison Lions Fete Winners 


On April 19 the Lions Club of Madi- 
son honored at a luncheon the pupils 
and teachers from six area schools for 
outstanding soil conservation projects 
developed during the year. It is a part 
of a public relations program of the 
Lions to encourage boys and girls to 
become interested in preserving the 
soil. Prizes were awarded by the club. 


Green Bay Boosts Recruitment 


The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the Green Bay Parent- 
Teacher Association, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, and the Green Bay Association 
of Commerce cooperated in a joint pro- 
gram on May 5 to create interest in 
teacher recruitment. The meeting was 
open to the students interested in 
teaching from the 11 county high 
schools and their advisers. They spon- 
sored a similar program a year ago. 

The project began at Green Bay 
West High in 1944 when the Charles 
Cole Chapter of the Future Teachers 
of America was organized under the 
leadership of Eunice Rueppel. 


Sauk Assn. Greets Committee 


The Sauk County School Committee 
members and their husbands and wives 
were guests of the Sauk County Teach- 
ers Association at the annual banquet 
and meeting in Baraboo recently. In 
addition to the special entertainment 
provided Mary Joyce, explorer of 
Alaska spoke on “Trek Through 
Alaska, Illustrated.” 

At the annual election Mrs. Margie 
Luebke of Baraboo was elected presi- 
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dent of the Association. Other officers 
are: Elizabeth Billings, Sauk City, vice 
president; Dorothy A. Shultis, county 
supervising teacher, was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Eau Claire STC Notes 


Eight visiting educators will be 
teaching at Eau Claire STC during the 
Summer Session which extends from 
June 13 to July 22, Leonard Haas, di- 
rector of the Summer Session and dean 
of instruction, has announced. Those 
teaching on the Eau Claire Campus 
include: Frederick Pistor, director of 
Teacher Education at the State Teach- 
ers College in Frostburg, Maryland, 
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48 COLORS! 


Crayola—the first quality 
crayon ever to be offered at 
a popular price—now comes 
in a new giant box contain- 


a4, 
~~ 


ing 24 standard and 24 ad- 

ditional “artist” colors— 
R " 

making Crayola more ver- 

satile, more effective, and 


more desirable than ever! 


New Money- Saving 24-Color Box 
Though Crayola is still 
available in the 24-color, 
hinge-top box—at a small 
increase in cost—you can 
now get the same colors in 
a new box with tuck-in top 
that saves you money. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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COMFORTABLE 
CANADIAN 
PACIFIC §=—§ 
STYLE! 






Just sit back...relax...enjoy gracious 
Canadian Pacific hospitality en route East 
or West across Canada. Your train is 
as comfortable as that favorite easy chair 
...the service is polished, courteous, 
efficient. 
Along the way, you'll see the Canadian 
Rockies, forests, rivers...magnificent 
Canadian countryside! 
In Victoria, holiday at the Empress Hotel 
an English country house famed for 


superb Canadian Pacific service. 





Inquire about rail fares, Great Lakes trips, 
and Alaska cruises from your local agent or 


any Canadian Pacific office. 
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and professor of psychology and edu- 
cation for the Off-Campus Center, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Michael Erdelyi, 
Mary Washington College of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Clare L.. Mar- 
quette, professor of American History 
of the University of Mississippi; Ivan 
F. Newhard, principal of the Colfax 
Elementary School, South Bend, Indi- 
ana; Mrs. Clara Summer, assistant 
librarian and history instructor at the 
Wausau Senior High School; Ellen 
Johnson of the Wausau Public Schools; 
and Marie Button of the Bangor, Mich- 
igan, School System. 


The Miracle of America 


The Miracle of America is a 20 page 
illustrated booklet published by The 
Advertising Council Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street New York 19, which in dia- 
logue form tells the story of how the 
United States has developed in a cen- 
tury and a half to become a nation of 
liberty and plenty. In no country does 
the average man have a higher stand- 
ard of living or have as much freedom 
to choose his own occupation and to 
make the best of his talents. 

The Advertising Council is a non- 
profit, non-political, non-partisan or- 
ganization formed to utilize advertis- 
ing in the public service. Formed 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, the Coun- 
cil helped plan and prepare, without 
charge, advertising for such govern- 
ment wartime campaigns as War 
Bonds, Food Conservation, Scrap Sal- 
vage, Paper Salvage and some hun- 
dred others. 

Today the Council is conducting 
many information campaigns in the 
interest of a better America for all, 
among which are U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Better Schools, American Red Cross, 
Chest X-Rays, Reduction of Group In- 
tolerance and others. 

Advertising on Council programs is 
prepared through the generosity of 
leading American advertising agen- 
cies. The advertising time: and space 
is provided as a public service by ad- 
vertisers in magazines, radio, news- 
papers, outdoor and car cards. The 
Council selects only those campaigns 
which it is agreed serve the best in- 
terests of America. 

You may secure a copy of The Mir- 
acle of America free by writing to the 
Council. 


WEA FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 
April 1949 
Balance April 1, 1947__$ 2,987.10 


ER eee *7,009.44 
$ 9,996.54 
Expenditures ________ $ 7,342.19 


Balance May 1, 1949 __$ 2,654.35 
*Includes sale of U. S. 
Government Bond__$ 5,551.00 
Investments _________ $36,000.00 
Par Value 
P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer 
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CLIP CORNER 


No school can promote pupil growth 
until it first provides for and stimu- 
lates teacher growth. 

* * * 

“Big people talk about big things— 
Little people talk about other people.” 
* * * 

Basic appeals to the citizenry for 
better school support should be made 
upon either one or three premises: 


Hope, fear or shame. 
* * * 





There are few arguments worth 
winning if the winning costs a friend- 
ship. 

* ke * 

The approaching payless-summer- 
vacation problem is solved:—Read the 
latest best seller: How to Stop Worry- 
ing and Start Living. 

* * * 

The appeal for better financial sup- 
port for teacher’s salaries must never, 
never be made upon pity. 


1. By Cee 


A survey is not needed to determine 
that the chief complaint of parents 
against a teacher is “belittling a child 
before his group.” 

* * * 

It must be a frightening thought for 
parents to know that the young child in 
school faithfully reflects the home from 
whence he came. 

* * * 

Beware, beware: .. . A goodly por- 
tion of all discipline cases have their 
origin in a circumstance where the 
child has “lost face” before his group. 

* * * 

Old, but still good: “Whether life is 
worth living or not depends upon the 
liver!” 

* * * 

One of the rewards of summer vaca- 
tion is that you won’t have to read 
“Clip Corner.” Best wishes for an ideal 
summer. Harold E. Cripe, Racine Pub- 
lic School. 





Improving Elementary Programs 


Virgil E. Herrick of the UW School 
of Education has made a study of the 
present day problems in elementary 
education and the results are published 
under the title, Improving Elementary 
Education in Wisconsin. From ques- 
tionnaires he determined what admin- 
istrators agree to be the issues in- 
volved. After pointing up the prob- 
lems he suggests the possible proce- 
dures toward solution. “It is likely 
that a proper solution must involve 
both the grassroots and _ statewide 
planning effort in some kind of inte- 
grated program,’ Mr. Herrick con- 
cludes. Because of its position, re- 
sources, and qualified staff the Univer- 
sity is offering its services. It is the 
Wisconsin Idea applied to education. 


Iowa Co. Teachers Visit Mills 


Fifty teachers and students from all 
sections of Iowa County left Dodge- 
ville early Saturday morning April 23, 
via the Dodgeville school busses for a 
visit to the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Co. at Wisconsin Rapids, 
to study the process of paper making. 
While the group was too large to visit 








HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 
READING: Will you please write me 
about your successes in your reading 
programs for a collection of experi- 
ences’ If you use Let’s Read by Rob- 
erts, Rand, Tardy, Murphy, Lundgren 
and published by Holt, please tell me 
how you use it. Helen Rand Miller, 
Evanston Township High School, Evan- 








ston, Illinois. 


all parts of the plant because of the 
element of danger involved, they did 
see the various stages in the manufac- 
turing of paper from the pulp to the 
finished state. 

This trip was taken because of in- 
terest aroused in paper making as a 
part of the study of forestry which 
has been one of the major conservation 








SINCE 1885 Member NATA 
Efficient —Discrim- 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 
for Teachers and 
Teachers’ Agency Schools. 


HOME OFFICE: Conse pemn ont 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 8encies: New 


York City and 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. Spokane, Wash. 
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HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Dignified, Professional, Efficient Service— 
nursery school to university. 





Tt e Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone HAr. 7-2642 














28th Year Get THAT Job Member 
Good Teachers Don’t tarry—Write us today. National Ass’n 
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projects in Iowa County Schools this 
year. 


Jackson Teachers Hear Peterson 


On Saturday, April 9, The Jackson 
County Teachers Association held an 
all-day session in Black River Falls, 
LeRoy Peterson of the University of 
Wisconsin addressed the group on the 


, subject, “Equal Educational Opportu- 


nities.” Gourgen Assaturian, an ex- 
change student at La Crosse STC, who 
comes from Iran, talked on education 
in Iran. During the afternoon session 
Blanche Tibbitts, supervising teacher, 
spoke on trends in education which was 
followed by a discussion group from 
La Crosse STC on the subject of child 
delinquency and the part the teacher 
plays in it. 


Fennimore Girl Wins Crown 


Charlotte Kreul, a 12 year-old girl 
attending the Breezy Hill School near 
Fennimore in Grant County, won the 
Wisconsin State Journal Spelling Bee 
by outspelling 23 other finalists, Sat- 
urday, April 30, at Madison. She cor- 
rectly spelled the word, “occurrence”, 
after it had been misspelled by Run- 
ner-up D. Jimmy McNeill of Hol- 
landale, and then went on to spell the 
next word on the master pronouncer’s 
list, “provincial”, to win the Badger 
Spelling title. Charlotte and her 
teacher, Mildred Gilbertson of Fenni- 
more, will receive an all-expense trip 
to the national finals in Washington, 
D. C., May 23-27. 


Juneau Co. Plans for Year 


After a year of successful curricu- 
lum study meetings in Juneau County 
which were called by Beatrice Burg- 
dorff, county superintendent of schools, 
it has been agreed to resume them next 
fall at the opening of schools. A coun- 
tywide program has been under way 
to improve the 12-year social studies 
curriculum. 


Representatives from rural, village, 
and city schools worked together in a 
series of meetings held at the Wone- 
woe, Necedah, Mauston, and Elroy 
Public Schools, as well as New Lisbon 
County Normal. The Social Studies 
Sequence and evaluation of textbooks 
and instructional materials were the 
main themes of discussion on both the 
elementary and secondary levels. 


Moser Moves to Columbus 


Robert P. Moser, superintendent of 
schools at Chilton since 1946, resigned 
to accept a similar position at Colum- 
bus. He succeeds E. G. Wippermann. 


Forest Co. Teachers Talk Dues 


The chief topic of discussion at the 
Forest County Teachers Association 
dinner, Thursday, April 7, was the 
proposal to raise the WEA member- 
ship dues. Mabel Mathews, president 
of the Association, was named dele- 
gate to the WEA sponsored meeting at 
Minocqua, April 25. 
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NECROLOGY 


Ruth M. Phillips, 69, an English 
teacher at The Stout Institute at Me- 
nomonie for 20 years, died in Madison 
on April 18 after a short illness. 

S 2's 


Nels A. Peterson, 58, principal of the 
Trowbridge Street School in Milwaukee 
since 1943, passed away April 20 after 
a heart attack. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin he taught at 
Rewey and Eau Claire and was princi- 
pal of the Longfellow School of She- 


boygan until 1922. After a period as 
principal of the Greenfield School in 
Milwaukee County he entered admin- 
istrative work in the Milwaukee Pub- 
lie Schools where he has been principal 
of the Second Avenue School, now 
Eugene Field School, and the Hopkins 
Street School before becoming head of 
the Trowbridge School. 


* * * 


Earl Morgan, 54, industrial arts 
teacher and athletic coach at Hartland 
High School, died on April 19. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 


and interesting 
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aloud before entire class. 





expression and acting. 


5. Use short period of intensive practice rather 


than many weeks. 

6. Remember director d 
causes others to act. 

7. Be definite as to responsibilities. 


8. Be patient and persistent. 








Success -Tips for Amateur Dramatics 
1. Choose play of merit, adapted to actors. 


2. Cast the characters by individual tryouts or 
by group choice after the play has been read 


3. Be sure actors get spirit of characters. 
4. Insist upon early memorization so that more 
attention may be given at the practices to 


loes little acting; he 


Suggestions for Actors 

When part is assigned and 
understood, memorize it. 
. Live your character, Observe persons like character. 


. During practice, listen to the director. 


. Play downstage—near footlights. Wait for laughs. 

7. If someone steps in front of you, move. 

8. Always show reaction to what’s happening. 

\ g. Be resourceful; if break in play, cover the error. 
10. Gesture with hand away from the audience. 

11. Avoid turning so your back is toward audience. 
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. Practice with your properties or similar things. 


. Enunciate clearly; see that voice carries to rear. 












Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality for real chewing enjoyment. 


The above information is from Purdue University—Exten- 
sion Service Club Work, West LaFayette, Indiana. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 

find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 








Baby Animals (Sound; B&W; 8 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Lang. Arts, P; Nat. 
Sci., P; Read. Readiness, P) 

Baby geese, deer, pelicans, skunks, 
raccoons, and opossums shown with 


their mothers in the processes of eat- 
ing, moving about, and being cared for. 
Shows likenesses and differences be- 
tween the young animals and their 
mothers. Introduces the concept of how 
nature has adapted animals to their 
environment. (YA) 


Java—Tropical Mountain Land (Sound; 
B&W; 22 min.; $3.50 T; Use: Agric., 
C; Geog., S; World Hist., S; Soc. St., 
I, J; Clubs, A) 

Java, its geography, people, many 
important products and how they are 
produced. Production of quinine, tea, 








5.V.E. Educational Filmstrips 
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AVAILABLE THROUGH DEALER PREVIEW LIBRARIES 


"Your local education dealer can 


now serve your visual education needs quickly 


and efficiently. Every S.V.E. filmstrip is 
addition or has been recently revised with 


date authoritative material. S.V.E. educational film- 
strips are made for teachers by teachers. 


cover all subjects in the Arts, Sciences and 


Studies. Many have been correlated with text 


books of leading publishers. Consult your 
Visual Education Dealer today! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


From Human Biology Filmstrip Series 


a new 
up-to- 


They 
Social 


S.V.E. 











Through these §.V.E. Dealer Preview Libraries you have an opportunity 
to preview filmstrips, make your selections and place orders for imme- 
diate delivery or delivery in August or September to meet your desires. 








projection 


scratching 





The Versatile New “Instructor” 300 
Tri-Purpose « 2”x2” Slides « Filmstrips 


A new Tri-Purpose projector designed for quick and easy 


of 2” x 2” slides, single and double-frame film- 


strips. Features quick “‘push-in-style’’ or conventional thread- 
ing of filmstrips and smooth film advance with no danger of 


or tearing film. Improved optical system—all 


elements coated. New Morocco Bronze Crackle finish with 
satin chrome trim. Protect your filmstrips .. . insist upon an 
S.V.E., the oldest and finest projector in the field. 


Be Ready for Fall Opening by Consulting Your S.V.E. Visual Education Dealer Today! 


PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 


840-44 N. PLANKINTON AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE 3 


H 
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cocoa, sisal hemp, kapok, rubber, and 
rice. Points up geographic change in 
following railroad into high mountain- 
ous interior down again to the seacoast. 
Native narrator and much natural 
sound. (United World) 


Hymn of the Nations (Toscanini) 
(Sound; 25 min.; $2.50 GI; Use: 
Music Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S., College; 
World Hist., Sr. H. S., College; Euro- 
pean Hist., Sr. H. S., College; Clubs 
Junior, Adult) 

A documentary-type film about the 
writing, revision, and meaning of the 
Hymn of the Nations. The background 
story of the musical composition is por- 
trayed, and its final performance by 
Toscanini is shown. Sound track is ex- 
cellent. (Library of Congress) 


How Animals Eat (Sound; B&W; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Lang. Arts, I; 
Gen. Sci., J; Nat. Sci., I) 

How various animals get their food 
and how nature particularly adapted 
them for this purpose shown with ani- 
mals in which adaptation is readily 
apparent. Included among the animals 
illustrated are the eagle, the road run- 
ner, the pelican, garden spider, pray- 


ing mantis, anteater, and raccoon. 
(YA) 
How Animals Defend Themselves 


(Sound; B&W; 8 min.; $1.75 T; 

Use: Biol., S; Lang. Arts, I; Gen. 

Sci., J; Nat. Sci., I; Clubs, J) 

How various animals defend them- 
selves by means of escape, protective 
armor, protective coloration, or by 
poison fangs and stings. Deer, octopus, 
blow-fish; alligator, armadillo, box tur- 
tle, and porcupine; polar bear, flounder, 
and the scorpion and rattlesnake pic- 
tured vividly defending. themselves in 
a series of action shots. (YA) 


Making Books (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 
i; Use? Beg. JT. Ts Sa Oh Be Bs 
Lang. Arts Intermed.; Gen. Sci., Jr. 
H. S.; Ind. Arts Sr. H. S.; Soc. St., 
Intermed. Jr. H. S.; Clubs Junior, 
Adult) 

Tells the story of book manufactur- 
ing from author’s manuscript to the 
finished product. Although produced 
especially for elementary schools, it 
will find wide use at several levels. It 
should serve well as a core around 
which an appreciation for the princi- 
ples of technology can be developed. 
Type-setting, page-forming,  electro- 
plating, printing, binding, and cover- 
ing are shown simply but comprehen- 
sively. (Britannica) 


How Animals Move (Sound; B&W; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Gen. Sci., I; Nat. 
Sci., P, I) 

How animals are equipped to move 
about in search of food or protection. 
Shows pets, spider monkey, deer, pan- 
ther, elephant, insects, snail, snake, 
fish, starfish, and squid moving about 
on land, in the water, in the air, or by 
a combination of these methods. How 
nature has equipped them for move- 
ment in their natural environment. 


(YA) 
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THE LA TEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Helping Children Write 


Mauree Applegate of the Rural De- 
partment of the La Crosse STC is the 
author of Helping Children Write. She 
has placed in book form the ideas 
which she has been presenting through- 
out the state through her lectures on 
creative writing by youngsters. The 
book is an inspiration to the teacher 
who wants to teach the pupils creative 
writing, but doesn’t know just how to 
do it. With the many examples of suc- 
cessful techniques as patterns teachers 
can give the pupils confidence in their 
ability and encouragement to think for 
themselves. Every idea expressed has 
been tried. 


International Textbook Co. $2.75 


Biology in Daily Life 


Francis D. Curtis, head of the De- 
partment of Science of the University 
High School and professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan, and 
John Urban, professor of science at the 
New York State Teachers College at 
Buffalo, have written Biology in Daily 
Life for all students in high school. Its 
literary style is appealing and easy to 
understand, and all material in the 
course emphasizes the social applica- 
tions and implications of biology. The 
authors have illustrated the text with 
photographs and drawings which are 
there as a challenge and for a purpose. 
The student can readily see the place 


and importance of biology in the 
scheme of things. 
Ginn & Co. $3.60 


America in the World 


Since the United States has become 
the leader of western civilization Amer- 
ica in the World will provide junior 
high school students with a background 
of our participation in world events 
from 1776 to the present time. Lansing, 
Chase, and Nevins have interwoven the 
facts of history into a mosaic which 
will give the student a one world view. 
Human beings and geographical fac- 
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HELPING CHILDREN 
WRITE 
Magee by Mauree Applegate 


’ fee = La Crosse State Teachers 
College 


Of Interest to All 
Elementary Teachers 
| Every page brimful with 


{ EUELA, helpful suggestions on Crea- 
WRITE | 


tive Writing. 
APPLEGATE 192 pages, 54x 8% 


$2.75 


4(3> INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO 
Dept. 409, SCRANTON 9, PA. 
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tors make history. They have given 
vivid accounts of the human beings 
who have shaped the course of history 
and an explanation of those geograph- 
ical factors which determine the course 
of events. Drawings and photographs 
of places and people are numerous. 


D. C. Heath & Co. $2.96 


Psychological Factors 
in Education 


The late Henry Beaumont, professor 
of psychology of the University of Ken- 
tucky, and Freeman G. Macomber, pro- 
fessor of education of Drake Univer- 
sity, have written this text primarily 
for students of education who are un- 
dertaking a study of psychological fac- 
tors and their implications for class- 
room teaching in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Each chapter begins 
with a statement of problems and is 
followed by a discussion of those prob- 
lems and then a self-evaluation exer- 
cise. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.00 


Vitality Thru Planned Nutrition 


Since our health is determined to a 
great extent by the foods we eat, Vital- 
ity Through Planned Nutrition by 
Adelle Davis is written to explain to 
the high school student the importance 


Announcing 


of good and proper food to promote 
health and happiness. Interesting also 
are the case histories of people who 
have developed healthier bodies through 
wise eating habits. There are many 
activities which may be easily accom- 
plished and practical topics for dis- 
cussion. 


Maemillan Co. 


A World View 


A World View is the fourth in a 
series of geography textbooks under 
the general title Man in the World. 
This program reaches from the fourth 
grade to the junior high school. Clar- 
ence Woodrow Sorensen of the Depart- 
ment of Geography, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, presents to the pupil 
an all-world geography organized for 
the pupil to see how men of all races 
and in all countries make their living 
from the natural resources. Up-to-date 
pictures of every country give the op- 
portunity for visual comparisons of his 
own with other lands. Many pictures 
are in color. 

Silver Burdett Co. 


Gulliver’s Travels 

Jonathan Swift is known for Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, a popular adventure 
story for young people. To make it 








Economics. 


standing. 


Office of Education. 


pupil understanding. 


328 South Jefferson 





1949 Edition 
LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD 


by Roth-Hobbs-Greenleaf 


A new edition of an outstanding ninth grade social studies 
course, with emphasis on Global Geography and Consumer 


@ The text is written to assure readability and under- 


@ A complete new section on guidance has been pre- 
pared by Walter J. Greenleaf of the United States 


@ New maps, charts, illustrations, and visual aids assure 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


* Chicago 6, Illinois 
BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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understandable for children, R. A. Pul- 
liam, director of the Reading Clinic 
at Mississippi Southern College, and 
O. N. Darby, professor of English at 
the same institution, have re-written 
it in simple language. It is still the 
charming adventure story interwoven 
with a subtle satire on human nature. 
Many of the drawings are in color. 


The Steck Co., Austin, Texas $2.50 


You 
You and Others 


These books are a part of the Pio- 
neering Health and Personal Develop- 
ment Series, a new kind of health 
program based on the modern concept 
that health of the mind and of the body 
are inseparable. These books take into 
account the needs of boys and girls in 
the fields of physical health, safety, and 
mental health and social well-being. 
You and You and Others teach by 
means of case studies, that is by real- 
istic studies of boys and girls who have 
problems, who get into trouble, who 
make mistakes. Fifth and sixth grad- 
ers will find themselves reflected in 
these stories. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. $1.48-$1.56 


Algebra, Meaning and Mastery 


Daniel W. Snader, professor of 
mathematics, University of Illinois, has 
made algebra meaningful to students 
by basing it on the premise that it is 
an international language. To the 
student who has some knowledge of the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic 
the course will have a purpose in life. 
The author, once a high school teacher, 
has developed the text Algebra, Mean- 
ing and Mastery Book I, in the light 





The Interamerican Summer School 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 
6th Session, July 4-August 12 


Spanish Conversation with PRI- 
VATE tutors; formalized classes ; 
activities. M. A. degree. All Mex- 
ican faculty. Incorporated Dept. 
of University Studies, Mexico. 
G.I. approved. Lodging in private 
homes. Bulletin. 


DONALD CUSTER 
Box W-413, Salida, Colorado 





ENTIRE CLASS BUILDING BLOCKS - FOX BLOX 


Write for Complete Information 
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of his own experience. The transition 
from arithmetic to algebra is logical 
and easy the Snader way. 

John C. Winston Co. $2.20 


YOURS for the asking 


There is treasure in the advertising 
in the Journal. Sometimes it’s buried 
deep; sometimes it’s right in the cou- 
pon. All the treasure can be uncovered 
with just a few minutes of careful 
reading. Discover for yourself the new 
things you may secure by writing the 
advertisers direct or using the conven- 
ient coupon below. 


37c Famous Festivals of America wall 
mural. Accordion folded. 8 feet 
long. Lithographed in full color 
from natural color photographs. 
Shows 10 famous festivals in 
America with brief historical back- 
ground on each. Includes lesson 
topics with details on many other 
festivals and pageants in all parts 
of the country. One to a teacher. 
(Greyhound Lines) 
“Profits Mean Progress for Every- 
one” is an illustrated booklet set- 
ting forth the 1948 business results 
of a large corporation. A simple 
explanation of the way in which 
profits benefit everyone and are 
used for’ the best interest of em- 
ployees, customers and stockhold- 
ers. Not an accounting presenta- 
tion, but a straightforward story 
of free enterprise in action. (In- 
ternational Harvester Company) 
“Teacher Credit Tours” an infor- 
mative folder on tours for credit 
toward securing or renewing teach- 
ing certificates. (Greyhound Lines) 
“Miracle of America” tells the 
story of one family’s discovery of 
how our economic system has cre- 
ated in America the highest stand- 
ards of living ever enjoyed by any 
people in all history. This booklet 
was prepared as a part of the 
current campaign on the economic 
system. Available for classroom 
use in limited quantities. (Adver- 
tising Council) 

d538¢e “Top Flight Summer Vacations— 
a folder outlining summer travel 
opportunities to many points of in- 
terest on the Eastern Air Lines 
system as well as through the Car- 
ibbean and Spanish Main at new, 
low excursion fares.” 
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Chips Off the Funny Bone 


A Matter of Definition 

The school teacher was taking her 
first golfing lesson. “Is the word spelled 
‘put’ or ‘putt’?” she asked the in- 
structor. 

“*Putt’ is correct,” he replied. “ ‘Put’ 
means to place a thing where you want 
it. ‘Putt’ means merely a vain attempt 
to do the same thing.” 


Sudden Youth 

An old man heard about some pills 
that would restore his youth. He bought 
a box, but instead of taking one every 
day, he swallowed the whole boxful 
one night before going to bed. 

Next morning the family had great 
difficulty in waking the old man. At 
last he rolled over and rubbed his eyes. 

“All right, all right,” he grumbled. 
“T’ll get up, but I won’t go to school.” 


A Bum Joke 

Critic: “You have a bunch of bum 
jokes in this issue.” 

Editor: “Oh, I don’t know. I put a 
bunch of them in the stove and the 
fire just roared.” 
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